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THE GUANTANAMO CAMPAIGN OF 1898. 


CoLonEL CuHarLes L. McCaw ey, U. S. M. C. 





RIOR to its formal declaration, but when war between the 
P United States and Spain seemed imminent, the Congress, on 

March 9, 1898, appropriated $50,000,000, that the land and 
naval forces might be placed in better condition for the impending 
struggle. The president, in whose hands this money was placed, 
allotted it to the War and Navy Departments at various times upon 
proper representation to him of the required needs of the two 
services. The Quartermaster of the Marine Corps immediately 
stated the requirements of his department, and upon his report 
the Colonel Commandant requested the Secretary of the Navy, 
at different times, to have turned over to the Marine Corps the 
sum of $106,529.64. These requests were at once complied with 
and steps were instantly taken to purchase stores and equipments 
which would place the Corps in readiness to respond to a call for 
an unusual number of marines, for service afloat or ashore. 

There had been little or no target practice with the new 6 m. m. 
rifle with which the Corps had been recently armed, owing to the 
greatly increased cost of ammunition over the old kind, and the 
small appropriation available for the purpose. One of the first 
things done, therefore, was to purchase a million rounds of this 
new ammunition. The Corps was only furnished with a sufficient 
supply of tents for the ordinary number of men and a large in- 
voice was obtained from the Army, in the hospital, wall and 
shelter patterns. 

Ample quantities of field-cooking outfits, shovels, spades, pick- 
axes, axes, rope, buckets, lanterns, wire-cutters, handcarts, wheel- 
barrows, spare parts for rifles and in fact everything that was 
necessary properly and thoroughly to equip two battalions for 
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service in the field were procured and stored at the two depots 
at Philadelphia and Washington, while additional quantities of 
clothing were being rapidly manufactured. Thus it was that on 
the sixteenth of April, or thirty-six days after the first allotment 
was made, when the Commandant of the Corps received the Navy 
Department’s orders to comply with the wishes of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the North Atlantic Squadron, Acting Rear Admiral 
Sampson, to send two battalions of marines for service with the 
fleet under his command, he found himself in readiness. 

The machinery only had to be put in motion; all supplies were 
at hand. It was on Sunday morning, the 17th of April, that the 
Commandant sent for the staff officers of the Corps and informed 
them of his intention to assemble the first battalion at New York 
at once, from which port it would sail on the following Thursday. 
Telegraphic orders were immediately issued and by Tuesday morn- 
ing all the officers and men of this battalion, numbering 450, taken 
in detachments from the Navy Yards at Portsmouth, Boston, New- 
port, League Island, Washington, and Norfolk, were at the Brook- 
lyn Barracks ready for embarkation, fully armed and equipped 
with all necessary stores, clothing and provisions for service in 
the field. It was wonderfully rapid mobilization, and one which 
showed conclusively the efficiency of the Corps at all points. 


THE PANTHER CONVERTED. 


The Red D Line steamer Venezuela had just been purchased 
by the government, had been rechristened Panther, and was being 
rapidly converted into a transport for this battalion. Her altera- 
tions, however, were not completed in time to start on Thursday 
as planned, and the battalion was forced to wait. The time was 
occupied in completing organization and drill and many details 
were attended to that this hasty assembling had prevented. In- 
formation was received on Wednesday as to the day set for sailing 
as well as of the government’s intention to send a second battalion 
of similar strength to follow in the Yumuri, converted and renamed 
Badger. These orders were changed on Wednesday night, how- 
ever, as it was decided that the formation of a second battalion 
would leave the naval stations in too depleted a condition. It was 
therefore determined to abandon temporarily this idea and increase 
the strength of the first battalion from four to six companies, one 
of which was to be equipped with artillery. This made imperative 
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an increase in sleeping accommodations on the Panther, and the 
provision of additional stores and equipment. Consequently it 
was not until Friday morning at ten o’clock that the ship arrived 
at the Navy Yard from the Morgan Iron Works. The Comman- 
dant of the Corps, Colonel Heywood, who had come over from 
Washington for the purpose, personally inspected the conversion 
of the ship and rendered most valuable assistance by his sugges- 
tions and advice. 

Orders having been received for the Panther to sail on the very 
day of her arrival at the Yard, the greatest haste was necessary. 
Except for her supply of coal the ship was empty and had to be 
completely loaded. This was accomplished without confusion, and 
within the required time. All available teams were procured and 
the day was spent sending the stores from the barracks and store- 
houses in the Navy Yard to the ship. The loading was done by 
the marines of the battalion (companies alternating) and sailors 
from the receiving ship Vermont, who handled the Paymaster’s 
stores. It was a day of hardest work, but everything was com- 
pleted by sunset. At five o’clock the “assembly” was sounded and 
the battalion formed in line in heavy marching order, headed by 
the Navy Yard band, which Rear Admiral F. M. Bunce, Com- 
mandant of the station, had courteously sent. 

Thousands of people lined the streets and filled the Navy Yard, 
to give a noisy greeting and wish God Speed to these first troops 
who were leaving the country to begin the long-threatened conflict. 
Only yesterday Congress had declared war and today these first 
troops were embarking. The line of march was through the main 
gate of the Barracks down Flushing Avenue to the gate of the 
Navy Yard, and thence through the Yard to the Panther, which lay 
at the dock nearest the East River where the embarkation was 
quickly accomplished. The Commandants of the Corps and Navy 
Yards were given a marching salute as the battalion swung past. 
Soon the roar of the crowds on the shore changed to the hoarse 
whistles from the vessels in the harbor saluting the Panther as 
she steamed out to sea. All down the bay, although half obscured 
in the shadows of a cloudy night, the departing transport was 
greeted by shouts and signals of enthusiastic demonstration. Fort- 
ress Monroe was reached the next afternoon and there we first 
were made to feel that war was at hand when we saw the cruisers 
Minneapolis and Columbia suddenly steam out of the harbor. 
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“Sealed orders” we were told they carried. No open sea for the 
Panther yet, for here we were compelled to wait for the U. S. S. 
Montgomery to convoy us to Key West. This was necessary as 
the Panther was unarmed save for two three-inch field pieces, 
mounted on carriages and placed in the forecastle, and in this 
condition she might have been a prize for any Spanish vessel of 
war which might fall in with her on the way. 


TO KEY WEST IN A GALE. 


Tuesday morning dawned at last under a threatening sky, and 
the start was finally made, in the face of storm signals flying in 
the rising wind. Truthful signals for once, for we encountered 
a heavy gale soon after passing Cape Hatteras, which resulted in 
much damage to shipping and gave rise to the cruel report that the 
Panther had been lost. Nothing could have been farther from 
the truth, as we went through the gale at ten-knot speed and arrived 
at Key West on schedule time to read our obituaries in the news- 
papers. The Admiral being absent, anchorage was made and his 
arrival awaited. Some days passed before he arrived. He had no 
orders to give, however, as the plan of campaign had not yet been 
completed, Cervera’s fleet being still at large. Days lengthened 
into weeks and every one deplored the inaction and chafed under 
the fear that our hope of being the first troops to land in Cuba 
was not to be fulfilled. The time was profitably spent however in 
daily drill on shore and in target practice. Orders were finally 
received to land the battalion and go into camp for the reason that 
the Panther was needed to tow a monitor to the Havana blockade. 
Two weeks were spent in this camp and the officers and men gained 
much practical knowledge which served them well a few weeks 
later. Sudden instructions were received at the expiration of this 
fortnight on shore to again embark on the Panther. Camp was 
broken by moonlight at two o’clock on the morning of the 6th, 
and on the evening of the 7th of June the start was made to join 
Admiral Sampson’s fleet off Santiago de Cuba. Our convoy this 
time was the Yosemite, under Commander W. H. Emory, U. S. N. 
The only incident of the trip was a collision of the Panther with 
the converted yacht Scorpion off Cape Maysi, on the night of the 
oth. It was occasioned by a mistake in night signals, and the 
yacht narrowly escaped being cut in two. As it was she had part 
of her stern rail torn off. 
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The sight as we approached Santiago was most picturesque. In 
front of the harbor, lying one inside the other in two half circles, 
were assembled the two splendid squadrons of Admiral Sampson 
and Commodore Schley, comprising the flower of the navy. The 
flagship New York of Admiral Sampson’s fleet was stationed a 
little to the east of the narrow entrance to the harbor. Morro 
Castle and the Socapa Battery loomed up before us four miles 
away, and the dark green hills of Cuba were spread out before us 
to the east and west as far as the eye could reach. 


DIVERTED TO GUANTANAMO. 


On reporting his arrival the Commanding Officer of the battalion 
was directed to proceed immediately to Guantanamo Bay about 
forty miles to the eastward, a point which we had passed early in 
the morning. He was directed to land here and establish his com- 
mand in a position ;to hold the ground formerly occupied by the 
Spanish troops. The cable station of the French-Haytien Co. 
was also established here. On arriving at Guantanamo we found 
the Marblehead and Oregon in the harbor, but the latter left a few 
hours afterwards, ,having completed coaling. The Marblehead 
and Yankee had shelled the Spanish position on the 7th, three days 
before the arrival of the battalion; had driven them out of their 
quarters in the lower playa and also from their block house on top 
of the hill. Captain M. C. Goodrell, Fleet Officer of Marines on 
board the New York, who had been sent to Guantanamo by the 
Admiral to select a place for the battalion to land and encamp, 
had landed and reconnoitred some little distance without finding 
the enemy. 

Steps were immediatly taken to disembark four companies of 
the battalion and such of the stores as were immediately necessary, 
and for that purpose all the boats and steam cutters of the Panther, 
Marblehead, and Yosemite which had accompanied the Panther 
from Santiago were brought into use. The other two companies 
were kept on board as a working party to unload stores. This 
landing was accomplished in orderly military style, the leading 
company being immediately deployed as skirmishers to ascend the 
hill and protect the landing of the main body from the ships in the 
the enemy. The former quarters of the Spanish garrison, rude 
huts constructed by fishermen—the point having once been a small 
were at once burned by order of Colonel Hunting- 
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ton to prevent any possibility of the spread of disease and no 
one was permitted to enter any building. The remains of the 
block house on the hill were similarly disposed of. The Spaniards 
had departed in such haste that clothing, money, jewelry and wea- 
pons, besides mess and kitchen utensils were left behind. The 
marines looked with anxious eyes on the destruction of some of 
this property and longed to obtain some as souvenirs, but the 
Commanding Officer’s orders were obeyed. The Spaniards also 
deserted two small antiquated muzzle-loading field pieces and ac- 
companying ammunition in boxes, and while the marines were em- 
ployed in establishing themselves these guns were quietly appro- 
priated, one by the Michigan naval reserves who were on the 
Yosemite and the other by some newspapermen who were on one 
of the numerous tugs that accompanied the Fleet. Their only 
value was in their interest as relics. The man who fired one of 
them would have been in far more danger than the object of his 
aim. 

The place of encampment had been designated by Commander 
B. H. McCalla, U. S. N., commanding the Marblehead, under 
whose orders the battalion had been directed to operate. He had 
expressed his belief to the Commanding Officer of the battalion 
that the enemy was not in the vicinity and that tents could be 
erected with safety. Orders were therefore given to make camp. 
All that afternoon the men trudged up the steep hill carrying tents, 
tentpoles, cooking and mess gear, so that by night everyone was 
tired out and only about half the command was under canvas. 


THE MILITARY DISADVANTAGES OF THE POSITION. 


The position selected before our arrival for the encampment 
from a military point of view was at once pronounced by Colonel 
Huntington to be a faulty one. It was a flat ridge on top of a 
hill go feet above the sea level and about 150 yards long by 25 yards 
wide, sloping thence in all directions but much steeper on the sea 
face than in any other direction. The front of this position was 
completely commanded by another hill about 1,100 yards distant 
which was probably 300 or 400 feet in height. Had the enemy 
been at all energetic or possessed of an ordinary amount of 
military knowledge he could have, in occupying this hill with sharp- 
shooters, rendered our position untenable. This, however, for- 
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tunately for us, he did not do. Our flanks and rear were well 
protected by the guns of the ships in the harbor. 

Immediately upon landing, the Commanding Officer established 
a strong picket line along a narrow path extending across the 
whole front of the place selected for the camp and about 500 yards 
distant. Temporary kitchen fires were started and shortly after 
sundown the men were given coffee and hardtack. While this 
was being done the officer in command of the picket line sent in a 
messenger with the information that he had heard voices and the 
tramp of people in his front and seen lights dodging through the 
dense chapparal and that he expected to be attacked at any mo- 
ment. The “assembly” was at once sounded, fires hastily extin- 
guished, and the command disposed for an attack. None came, 
however, but the Commanding Officer determined to have the 
matter more fully investigated and immediately sent out one com- 
pany (Captain Elliott’s) to reconnoitre. After making a trip over 
our entire front, Captain Elliott returned in an hour stating that 
he had also heard voices and seen the lights but could not locate 
them as the way was unknown to him and there were few trails. 
The night passed without further incident although about midnight 
the writer was sent off to Commander McCalla on the Marblehead 
with a message from Colonel Huntington that he expected an at- 
tack on his position about daylight and requested that the Marble- 
head would go around the point on our right flank so as to fire up 
the valley in our front. Commander McCalla was not disposed 
to think that an attack was to be feared, and stated that he did 
not believe there were any Spaniards in the immediate vicinity 
as they had been driven away by his ship and the Yankee three 
days before. His opinion was that even if they had not left the 
vicinity that they would be unable to attack owing to the absence 
of any roads. He agreed however to comply with Colonel Hunt- 
ington’s request, approving of the disposition of the battalion to 
meet the expected attack, which did not in fact come at the hour 
anticipated by the Colonel. 

All the next morning the men worked to complete the camp, and 
the other two companies, having unloaded all the stores needed from 
the Panther, joined their comrades on the hill. About three o’clock 
in the afternoon Colonel Laborde of the Cuban Army, who was 
employed as a pilot on the Marblehead, was sent ashore by Com- 
mander McCalla to give Colonel Huntington the benefit of some 
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information he possessed concerning the country and the forces of 
the enemy. He stated that he had just learned there were Spani- 
ards to the number of 400 about four miles in our front across the 
hills at a place called Cuzco, where they had their headquarters. 
He said that there was a well there which furnished them their only 
water supply nearer than Guantanamo, and also that the force driven 
away from Playa del Este had united with the command at Cuzco. 
In the midst of this conversation and while |the officers and men 
were busily occupied, sharp firing was heard in our front in the 
direction of the main outpost. The battalion .was hastily as- 
sembled and, leaving a sufficient force for the protection of the 
camp, Colonel Huntington led the balance of his command to the 
front, deploying as we advanced. The impenetrable jungle, with 
its interlacing vines made a steady or orderly advance an impossi- 
bility and it was soon found that so large a force could not man- 
ceuvre under control. As the firing had ceased the recall was 
sounded and we returned to camp. Hardly had the battalion 
reached the hill when the enemy’s fire commenced again, this time 
sharper than before. Leaving the battalion in position Colonel 
Huntington determined to take C Company and make a reconnais- 
sance to ascertain the strength and position of the enemy. 


THE FIRST CASUALTIES OF THE WAR. 


Reaching the outpost above referred to the Commanding Officer 
was informed by Lieutenant Neville that two of his pickets, Pri- 
vates McColgan and Dunphy, who were on duty about three hun- 
dred yards in advance of the main post, had been killed. Upon 
learning this Colonel Huntington decided to recover their bodies 
and immediately pushed on with half of the company for that 
purpose. The path was so narrow and winding that we were 
obliged to advance in single file, and upon arriving at the spot our 
little force was fired upon from the chapparal on both sides at 
close range, the distance being about 30 yards on one side and 100 
on the other. Miraculously no one was hit. This fire was im- 
mediately returned, the detachment all the time advancing and 
driving before it the enemy who retreated rapidly through a coun- 
try known to him but not to us. Darkness compelled a halt and as 
we were then three-quarters of a mile away from camp it was 
decided to return and pick up the bodies of our dead. We found 
them lying in a little clump of bushes where they were stationed. 
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There were evidences that they were in the midst of a meal of 
hard tack when they were fired on. They were stripped of their 
outer clothing, arms and accoutrements. One of them had been 
hit twenty-one times and the other fifteen. The enemy had evi- 
dently sneaked up very close to these men, and fired at close range 
with bullets of large size, probably the brass jacketted 43 cal. 
Remington, the Spanish guerillas being armed with that weapon. 
The unfortunate men were unspeakably shocking to look at. Their 
faces and the upper parts of their bodies were literally torn to 
pieces and it was at first thought that they had been mutilated. 
This gave rise to the report cabled to the United States and which 
aroused such denunciation from all civilized countries. The Sur- 
geon’s examination soon proved the contrary and a denial was at 
once communicated to the proper authorities. 

Camp was reached at eight o’clock and preparations were at once 
made to repel the attack which we knew must come later, it being 
evident that the enemy encountered were the scouts of the main 
body. The command was deployed in line on the front and flanks 
of the camp outside of the tents, the rear being protected by the 
ships in the bay and also by half of Company D, under Captain 
Spicer, which was stationed at the foot of the hill to guard our 
stores. The men were lying on the ground and strict silence was 
maintained. At about nine o’clock we heard the whole line of 
pickets engaged in a rapid fire and very soon the camp was heavily 
fired on from five different directions, the enemy having apparently 
gone around our thin outpost line and gained position on our two 
flanks where their sharpshooters took station in the chaparral, and, 
as we afterwards learned, in some caves which had probably been 
dug before our arrival in anticipation of attack. This fire was 
hotly replied to by the whole line, the one piece of artillery which 
was then on top of the hill also taking part. In about an hour 
this firing almost ceased, with the exception of desultory shots by 
the pickets. 

At one o’clock in the morning a more determined attack was 
made on our position which was successfully resisted after an 
hour’s firing. During this attack the tents were riddled with bullets 
and they whizzed through the hospital tents at such a rate as to 
cause Acting Assistant Surgeon John Blair Gibbs, U. S. N., to 
remark to his comrade Surgeon John M. Edgar, U. S. N., with 
whom he was sitting in the former’s tent: “Let’s get out of this, 
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it is too hot and I don’t want to be killed here.” Giving direc- 
tions to the few sick men to leave the hospital tent, the two Sur- 
geons started for the ditch around the destroyed block house only 
fifty feet in front of where they were. Dr. Gibbs had not gone 
ten feet from his tent door when he was hit by a ‘Mauser bullet 
coming from a distance of probably 600 or 800 yards, judging by 
the small size of the wound. The bullet entered one temple and 
emerged from the other. He was never able to speak after he 
was hit. It was so dark when he fell that it was not known who 
he was, and the writer, who happened to be only a few feet away 
at the time, called the Commanding Officer’s attention to the fact 
that a man had fallen wounded near us. We advanced to where 
his body lay and without identifying him soon saw by the blood 
which was gushing from his head that his death was but a ques- 
tion of a few minutes. At this moment a report, which afterwards 
proved to be incorrect, reached the Commanding Officer that the 
enemy had broken through our line and he started to turn away 
after giving orders to have the wounded man removed to a place 
of safety. We had not gone more than a few feet when some one 
remarked that it was Dr. Edgar who had been hit. Turning back 
again Colonel Huntington ordered a match struck, which being 
held over the face of the prostrate man enabled us to see that Dr. 
Gibbs was the victim. Poor fellow! He was carried to the ditch 
for which he was making, where he was attended by Dr. Edgar and 
by Passed Assistant Surgeon A. M. P. McCormick, U.S. N. The 
latter was hailed on board the Panther lying 200 yards off the foot 
of the hill, was hurriedly rowed ashore and came up the hill through 
the darkness alone. 

Dr. Gibbs lived about half an hour. He had joined the battalion 
at Key West just before it went into camp there and had conse- 
quently been with us about a month, but during that short time he 
had endeared himself to us all by his bright, cheerful disposition, 
his readiness at all times to do his duty and his unfailing courtesy. 
He was a gentleman in every sense by birth and the innate gentleness 
of his nature. Volunteering as soon as war was declared, he gave up 
a lucrative practice in New York and was the first surgeon whose 
services were accepted by the Government. His wish for assignment 
to active duty was promptly complied with by orders to join the 
battalion of marines. The fate which befell his father who was 
killed with Custer at the battle of Little Big Horn, was waiting for 
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the son and a promising career was cut off. Highly educated, in 
the prime of manhood and with every prospect in life before him 
it seemed to us all a terrible misfortune that he should be killed by a 
chance bullet, this in the very flower of his usefulness and at the 
very outset of the war. He was buried the next morning a few feet 
away from where he fell, in a grave hastily dug and adjoining those 
of Privates Dunphy and McColgan, wooden headstones being put 
up for all three. Lieutenant Radford and the Texas’ guard formed 
the funeral escort. Owing to the necessity for extending our lines 
these graves were taken into our enclosure and being in rear of one 
of the trenches some of the men were obliged to sleep on them under 
a tent fly they erected. During the services the enemy opened fire on 
the party which stood around the graves, but no one was hit. Here 
his body remained until more than a year after when it was dis- 
interred and brought back to his native country. Peace be to his 
ashes. The same night on which Dr. Gibbs was killed Sergeant 
Chas. H. Smith of D Company was also killed. He was attached 
to Lieutenant Neville’s outpost. Sergeant Smith had been in charge 
of the Cossack post of which Privates McColgan and Dunphy were 
members and had narrowly escaped being killed at that time. He 
too seemed to be fated, for his reprieve was short after his first 
escape from death. The next morning after he was killed, Neville’s 
outpost, just as it was about to be relieved by Lieutenant Lucas with 
a platoon of C Company, was attacked. All the pickets were driven 
in by the enemy, and the detachment which had Smith’s body in 
charge was so closely pressed by a superior force that it was obliged 
to abandon his body in order to secure its own safety. It was re- 
covered however the next day, but it was then too late to remove it to 
our little cemetery on the hill, and it was buried where it lay, near 
the path. A wooden headstone marked the place. This attack on 
the outpost was made in the early morning, but it was soon brilliantly 
repulsed and quiet reigned for a time. 
THE POSITION STRENGTHENED. 

Every one was tired out after a sleepless night full of excitement, 
but there was to be no rest, for the Commanding Officer decided that 
in order to maintain our position we must strike our tents and en- 
trench, which would have been done on landing had we been led 
to believe an attack was imminent. Orders to this effect were at 
once given and in a short time all canvas was down and removed to 
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the side of the hill fronting the bay where some of the tents were 
piled in front of a trench as a breastwork, serving to extend our 
right flank. They afterwards proved a much needed protection for 
the men detailed to lie behind them. Picks, spades and shovels were 
immediately brought up the hill and the digging of trenches com- 
menced. At the same time two more of the three field pieces and 
two Colt’s automatic 6 m. m. guns sent ashore by Captain Philip of 
the Texas were brought up the hill and placed in position. This 
gave us three of the former and two of the latter on the hill and 
left one of each at the lower camp as an additional protection to the 
stores. 

There were a number of newspaper men in camp who had come 
ashore from their tugs to see all that was going on. They were 
most anxious to render some assistance and the offer was grate- 
fully accepted. When details were made to haul guns up the hill 
they took hold of the drag ropes and pulled with a will. Some of 
these men afterwards stayed with us until all the fighting was over. 
Among them were the late Stephen Crane, Messrs. Billman, Lynch, 
Davies, White, Beach, Root, Scovel, Whigham, the golf champion, 
and others whose names are out of mind. They were all nice 
fellows and we enjoyed having them with us. All day the men 
worked at the trenches which were finished none too soon for the 
enemy returned to the attack again that night. In fact there were 
occasional exchanges of shots between the sharpshooters all the 
next day. Several times our artillery and machine guns opened 
fire on small parties of the enemy who darted from cover to cover 
in our front. No one was hurt on our side but we felt certain that 
some of our shots took effect, as blood marks on trees and bushes 
were afterwards found and it is probable that their killed and 
wounded were removed. By night the men were well protected 
by the hasty entrenchments and with the three pieces of artillery 
and two machine guns we felt reasonably secure. On the morning 
of the twelfth the National flag was raised by the Adjutant, the 
late First Lieut. H. L. Draper, on a pole sent ashore from the 
Collier Abarenda. The site selected was the old Spanish one. 
The Texas, whose guard under Lieutenant Radford’s command had 
been sent ashore on the night of the 12th to assist us and had ren- 
dered good service in the trenches, left the bay. Being in need 
of all the men we could obtain to relieve the strain on the men in 
the trenches the guard of the Marblehead was sent ashore in charge 
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of First Sergeant Mawson and was assigned to duty on the right 
flank. This guard came ashore every succeeding night for about 
two weeks and did admirable duty. Volunteer detachments of 
sailors from the Collier Abarenda and the Panther also came 
ashore at night to assist us and slept in the trenches with the 
marines. 

The enemy commenced his fire about dusk and kept it up all 
night long. Our men returned this fire with compound interest 
and it seemed as if there must be a brigade of infantry actively 
engaged, so intense and continuous was the rattle of musketry. 
It appeared as if ammunition was being wasted for it was impos- 
sible to see anyone to fire at, so great was the darkness, but we 
all became satisfied afterwards that the cartridges were well ex- 
pended for it convinced the enemy that we were well provided 
with ammunition and prevented him from attempting to get any- 
where near us or in fact to show himself in the small space on our 
front. No living being in the open could have stood our fire for a 
moment. The chaparral was such a short distance away from our 
front that, had we permitted any gathering on its edge, a deter- 
mined rush across the open might have been made at any time and 
our thin line possibly broken. It was this that was being guarded 
against. We had no information as to the strength of the force 
opposed to us, but did know that the Spaniards had 7,000 men at 
Guantanamo, only twelve miles distant. Furthermore we knew 
that we had no chance of reinforcements, as the Army had not 
even left the United States. Admiral Sampson could spare no 
ships from the blockade to assist us by landing an armed force, 
so that we knew our salvation was in our own hands and we were 
hurrying to make our entrenchments more secure. 


THE DEATH OF SERGEANT MAJOR GOOD. 


When they were completed we felt that 5,000 Spanish infantry 
could not dislodge us, provided only that they had no artillery and 
did not occupy that hill in our front. All the time that we were 
firing the Marblehead and Panther were stationed so as to com- 
mand our flanks, and on signals from us from the hill by means 
of lanterns they dropped shells in the brush at frequent intervals. 
The Marblehead had a main battery of five-inch rifles and the 
Panther three-inch field pieces mounted on the forecastle. These 
shells had a demoralizing effect on the enemy for he became quiet 
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usually for some time afterwards. The Marblehead also kept 
her searchlight played on our flanks, but the light was not suff- 
cient to penetrate the chaparral and enable us to see the enemy 
although it prevented the latter from leaving his cover. Several 
times this light was thrown on our flag defiantly floating from 
the old block house and the sight seemed to anger the Spaniards 
as a fresh volley always greeted the sight. The signal lanterns 
were kept in a hard-tack box covered with a blanket and whenever 
the signal men would take them out and stand on the crest of 
the hill they were immediately made the object of the Spanish 
sharpshooter’s fire. The men paid no more attention to them than 
if fire crackers were exploding, and went on calmly about their 
work. It was a splendid exhibition of courage. The Command- 
ing Officer and the Adjutant set them the example for they usually 
stood alongside of them while the message was being sent, unmind- 
ful of all danger. Between ten and eleven o’clock on the night 
of the twelfth the Acting Sergeant Major of the battalion, Henry 
Good, was killed and several men were wounded. Good was stand- 
ing behind the trench where the Marblehead’s guard was placed 
and he was controlling the fire of these men. The ground was 
highest at this point, and his figure stood out plainly against the 
sky line. He was repeatedly urged to lie down but refused the ad- 
vice and was soon hit in the chest by a Mauser bullet. As he fell 
he was caught by one or two men standing near and he said to them 
“Take me to my post.” These were his last words, as he expired 
almost instantly. It was the general opinion of every one in the 
battalion that his death was a great loss. He was the beau ideal 
of a soldier and commanded the respect and affection of all the 
officers. He had been recommended by the Commanding Officer 
for a commission as Second Lieutenant of Marines only a few 
days before. He was buried the next morning just outside of the 
trenches and was borne to his grave by the writer and Second Lieu- 
tenant L. J. Magill, both of whom asked permission to pay this 
last respect to a worthy and gallant comrade. The officers of the 
battalion have since erected a tablet to his memory at the Marine 
Barracks, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The outposts which had again been established were also ac- 
tively engaged all this night and we could distinctly hear their 

leys and wondered if any of them would be alive in the morn- 
ing. Several were wounded but only one killed. Private Goode 
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Taureman who was mortally wounded fell over the cliff into the 
sea, hastening his death by drowning. The thin grey streaks of 
dawn finally appeared over the hills and with them we knew would 
come the withdrawal of the enemy, for they always retreated at 
daybreak, presumably for breakfast. The next day was a busy 
one for all in camp, as more work was needed on the trenches and 
earthworks as well as on the emplacements for the guns. It was 
also necessary to cut away and burn the thick undergrowth just 
outside our lines, so that we might have a better fire at the enemy 
if they attempted to take our position by assault. Some of the 
tent floors, which had been bought in Key West, were used as a 
breastwork and covered with earth at some points in our line 
where it had been impossible to dig trenches, and Colonel Hunting- 
ton had his trunk, which some one had brought up the hill, placed 
in a vacant spot in this line of breastworks, thinking it was the 
best use to make of it. By night the fatigue caused by this inces- 
sant work and fighting had become almost unbearable, but there 
was to be no rest, as the enemy returned to the attack and kept up 
the harrassing fire of the previous nights without any attempt to 
approach us at close quarters. Another sleepless night was the 
result. It was apparent that the enemy’s intention was to annoy us 
and prevent any rest. To overcome this and put an end to the 
affair one way or the other was the problem which confronted the 
Commanding Officer at dawn the next morning, the fourteenth. 
A few Cubans, about eighty in all, under the command of Colonel 
Tomas, had joined us during the preceding days, and Colonel 
Tomas confirmed the report of Colonel Laborde as to the location 
of the Spanish headquarters. He suggested to Colonel Hunting- 
ton on the night of the thirteenth the advisability of sending out 
an attacking force in the morning to surprise the Spaniards and if 
possible to destroy their well, which project, if successful, would 
force them to retreat to Guantanamo, their nearest water supply. 
Colonel Huntington seeing that something decisive must be done 
to relieve the terrible strain under which his command was suffer- 
ing—no one having had any rest or sleep for 100 hours—readily 
consented to the plan and immediately made preparations. 


THE ATTACK ON CUZCO. 


Companies C and D (Elliott’s and Spicer’s), about 160 men, 


under the command of Captain G. F. Elliott, were ordered to start 
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at eight o’clock, with fifty Cubans under Colonel Tomas’ command, 
Colonel Laborde accompanying them as guide. Their route was 
along the cliffs by the sea, after which they had to climb the high 
hills in our front. First Lieutenants J. E. Mahoney and C. L. A. 
Ingate (since deceased), and Second Lieutenant L. J. Magill, the 
first named with his entire company and the latter with the platoons 
of B and A Companies of fifty men each, were ordered to hold 
the picket line in our front and stand ready to go to the assistance 
of Elliott’s command if necessary. The balance of the battalion 
was held in camp as a reserve and for its protection. The U. S. S. 
Dolphin was also ordered to proceed along the coast to cooperate 
with Elliott’s force.. It was about eleven o’clock when the Cubans 
who were slightly in advance of the marines, acting as scouts and 
guides, were discovered by the Spanish outpost. This latter imme- 
diately fired, retreated, and gave the alarm to the main body. A 
high mountain separated the two forces at this point and beth the 
marines and Spaniards sought to gain its crest as it commanded the 
country in that vicinity. The shape of this crest was like a horse 
shoe and its sweep encircled the larger part of the Cuzco valley and 
the well which was so important an objective to both ,contending 
parties. The marines succeeded in gaining this hill, advancing up 
the steep and rocky mountain path with the utmost steadiness and 
coolness, being heavily fired on by the enemy all the time, at a 
distance of about 800 yards. It was so much more important to 
gain the desired position that no reply was made to this fire. While 
this movement was being executed Lieutenant Magill with his fifty 
men suddenly appeared from the opposite side of the mountain where 
he had been stationed as an outpost, being convinced by the heavy 
firing that his assistance was necessary. He had rapidly advanced 
through an unknown and difficult country and arrived at an oppor- 
tune time as he struck the enemy in flank and poured in a cross 
fire from the left centre of the ridge which his platoon had occu- 
pied. 

The enemy, finding that he had lost his chance to gain this van- 
tage point, contented himself with heavy volley-firing from the 
dense brush in which he was hidden, but he was soon driven from 
his shelter by well directed individual and volley firing on the part 
of the marines. Captain Elliott reported that during this time 
many of his men fired as coolly as at target practice, adjusting 
sights and consulting with each other and their officers as to the 
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range. ‘The enemy’s fire had now been sufficiently reduced to 
enable signal to be made to the Dolphin to shell the enemy’s head- 
quarters and the valley up which they were retreating. This sig- 
naling was done by Sergeant John H. Quick of Company C, who 
stood on the crest of the ridge with his back exposed to the enemy’s 
fire all the time while he fearlessly sent his message. For this act 
of coolness and bravery he has received a Medal of Honor. 

The Dolphin, mistaking the valley indicated, shelled the one at 
the head of which Lieutenant Magill was stationed. This resulted 
in forcing this officer and his platoon back and prevented him from 
advancing down this valley in skirmish line as ordered by Captain 
Elliott. The fire of the Dolphin, combined with that of the marines, 
had told heavily on the Spaniards who, having been driven back 
steadily since the fight commenced, at two o’clock began a strag- 
gling retreat up the valley which was open to them. Many were 
killed during this retreat, their bodies being found afterwards. At 
three o’clock the fight was over; the enemy’s fire had completely 
ceased. Captain Elliott then descended and burned the Spanish 
headquarters and filled up the well. He captured at the same time 
one lieutenant and seventeen enlisted men of the enemy, together 
with thirty Mauser rifles and a quantity of ammunition. Lieuten- 
ant Magill, at the same time, advanced from his position and cap- 
tured the heliograph station of the enemy with all its outfit. Lieu- 
tenant Mahoney with his company came up about four o’clock, 
having been ordered to advance from his outpost station by Colonel 
Huntington when the heaviest firing was heard as he feared Elliott 
was being hard pressed. Lieutenant Ingate was ordered to ad- 
vance with Lieutenant Mahoney, but lost his way in the brush and 
was obliged to return to camp. Lieutenant Mahoney was thus 
delayed as he waited some time for Ingate to join him. He finally 
advanced without him as the heavy firing could be distinctly heard 
and he concluded that Ingate had missed him and gone on. About 
five o’clock the return to camp commenced, some of the men who 
had been overcome by the intense heat being taken on board the 
Dolphin. The enemy’s loss was fifty-eight killed, including two 
lieutenants, and about 150 wounded. Their number engaged was 
over 800 and consisted of six companies of regular Spanish infan- 
try (of the 64th Barcelona Regiment), a few of the 3rd Principe 
regular regiment, and two companies of guerillas, of about 125 
men each. The loss of the marines was one private slightly 
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wounded and some overcome by the heat, while the Cubans had 
two killed and two wounded. 

THE ENEMY’S RESISTANCE CRUSHED. 

The expedition most successfully accomplished its object and 
Captain Elliott spoke in highest terms of the conduct of the officers 
and men of his command. The Spaniards were so demoralized 
by their defeat that they retreated at once to Guantanamo and never 
afterwards appeared in our vicinity. This engagement therfore 
ended the fighting. Ceaseless vigil was however maintained for 
information was at hand to the effect that the enemy would return 
heavily reinforced to the number of 5000 men. For several nights 
all outposts were doubled but the scouting parties which were sent 
out daily made reports that there were no signs anywhere of the 
enemy, and as the Cubans assured the Commanding Officer that 
the Sapnish would never return, these extraordinary precautions 
were gradually lessened and officers and men who had been sleep- 
ing on the ground for many nights were allowed to pitch tent flies 
in rear of the trenches as a protection from the rain and dew at 
night and the scorching sun of the day. Finally the tents were put 
up again and remained standing until camp was broken on August 
5th. On the morning of June 25th, Colonel Huntington took two 
companies, C and E, and forty Cubans, and crossed to the west 
side of the bay in the boats of the fleet for the purpose of driving 
from that point some Spaniards who had been firing on the launches 
engaged in searching for mines, but the enemy had left the place 
a day or two before and the expedition returned in a few hours 
not having fired a shot. After matters had settled down in our 
front our interest was centered on the operations of the Army in 
front of Santiago. Upon its success depended in a large measure 
the security of our position for had it failed in its campaign and 
been obliged to retreat, as at one time looked probable, the 7,000 
Spanish troops at Guantanamo which were supposed to be held 
there as a support to General Linares’ force at Santiago, would 
have been left free to operate against the small marine battalion. 

After this duty became a mere routine and evening dress parades 
were held daily on an improvised parade ground just outside the 
trenches, and we realized that there was to be no further fighting 
there. Our thoughts were accordingly directed to the next place 
where the Admiral might see fit to send us to cooperate with his 
fleet, for peace was not as yet assured. 
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THE BLOODLESS CAPTURE OF MANZANILLO. 


Several plans were discussed, one of which, and the most seri- 
ous, contemplated the forcing of the harbor of Nuevitas on the 
north coast and the landing of the battalion for similar duty to 
that performed at Guantanamo Bay. It was, however, finally de- 
cided to send us to the Isle of Pines, which we were to occupy to 
prevent the sending of supplies therefrom to Batabano and thence 
to Havana. Camp was broken on August 5th, the stores having 
been placed on board the Resolute in advance. On the oth Guan- 
tanamo Bay was left behind and in company with the Newark, hav- 
ing on board the Commanding Officer of the expedition, Captain 
C. F. Goodrich, U. S. N., the Suwanee, Osceola and Alvarado, we 
proceeded westward along the coast. Reaching Cape Cruz we fell 
in with the Hist which was on the Manzanillo blockade and her 
Commanding Officer, Lucien Young, U. S. N., made representa- 
tions to Captain Goodrich to the effect that if a display of force 
was made the garrison of Manzanillo would surrender as they were 
hemmed in by Cubans and were on short rations. The expedition 
was accordingly diverted and Manzanillo was reached on the morn- 
ing of the second day thereafter. Upon arrival a demand was made 
for the surrender of the place which was refused. The Spanish 
Commanding Officer stated that his military code forbade him to 
surrender “except as the sequence of a long siege or other military 
operations.” (See Captain Goodrich’s report dated August 13th, 
1808. ) 

Fire was accordingly opened on the town from all the ships and 
it was the plan to continue this for some time and then land the 
marines to the south of the town to attack the Spanish position, 
they having earthworks and artillery. All preparations were made 
including the equipping of the men with wire cutters. Orders were 
given to be in readiness to land the following morning, but just 
as the boats were to be called away, a message came from the flag- 
ship to say that the peace protocol had been signed and an arm- 
istice proclaimed. There was much disappointment at this news 
as every one was eager for another “scrap,” but from reliable in- 
formation received afterwards that the Spanish force consisted of 
about 5,000 men (we supposing it to be less than 1,000) while the 
strength of the battalion was only 450, it is probably most fortunate 
that our bloodthirsty desires were not permitted to be exercised. * 


‘ 


*Since: first writing the above, Admiral Goodrich has told the writer that the Presi 
dente of the city had signed a letter surrendering the city, which was to be sent off to 
the Newark on the morning the news of the protocol was received. 
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ORDERS TO PORTSMOUTH. 


The trip to the Isle of Pines was accordingly abandoned and re- 
turn made to Guantanamo where orders were found directing us 
to proceed to Portsmouth, N. H., that the battalion might go into 
camp in that cool climate after a summer of heat in the tropics. 
There we arrived on August 26, and immediately established Camp 
Heywood on Seavey’s Island in the Navy Yard. Our reception by 
the people of Portsmouth was most enthusiastic and the welcome 
home was sincere and made a deep impression on us all. 

Here the battalion remained until September 21st when camp 
was broken and the officers and men returned, as nearly as possi- 
ble, to the stations from which they had started a few months before, 
all in good health and proud of the work accomplished. 


THE EXPEDITION SUMMARIZED, 


The record of this battalion, relative to the absence of mortality 
due to sickness is quite remarkable, compared with the other or- 
ganizations which had similar service and has been commented on 
by many writers. It can be explained as being due to various 
causes, all of which contributed to the general result. In the first 
place the battalion was hastily assembled from the various stations 
and placed on board the transport without any preliminary camp 
in unhealthy localities. It immediately went to Key West where it 
remained on board ship for five weeks before landing to make 
camp. By this time the men had become acclimated and could 
stand the change to camp life. This experience in camp at Key 
West was brief, thirteen days, but just long enough to enable the 
men to understand how to live under such conditions, for all camp 
regulations were based on the service the battalion would be likely 
to encounter in Cuba. 

Then again upon arrival at Guantanamo our camp was placed 
on the top of a hill where there was drainage away from us on all 
sides. The Commanding Officer made every one live up to the 
strict rules he had laid down for the preservation of health. Dis- 
tilled water only was used, it being procured from the ships in the 
harbor daily in casks brought from Key West. Food was care- 
fully cooked by experienced men under the supervision of officers. 
All unused food and the refuse from the kitchens was burned daily, 
the sinks were placed at considerable distances from the kitchens 
and camp, and to leeward, and were frequently changed and were 
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inspected three times daily by the Commanding Officer, Adjutant 
and Officer of the Day to see that they were properly policed. 
Failure to properly police them met with severe punishment. There 
was an abundance of clothing, our base of supplies being the trans- 
ports Panther and Resolute, which were lying in the harbor most 
of the time, so that it was possible for every man to have a change 
of clothing to put on whenever he got wet. Wetting was however 
an infrequent occurence, as the rain fell rarely where we were, 
the showers passing around us in the afternoons while immediately 
across the bay it rained in torrents daily. The light weight woolen 
underwear issued to the men for the first time was very advan- 
tageous to health in that climate of hot days and cool nights. Men 
were urged to change their clothing at night and not sleep in that 
worn during the day. 

The absence of any streams and the paucity of tropical fruit in 
the vicinity of our camp was very fortunate, and the presence of 
a most competent chief medical officer was of the greatest benefit 
to the men. He was well supplied with medicines and was untiring 
in his energy to prevent sickness and in caring for those who had 
slight ailments or who had been wounded. Finally, the fact that 
we were alone and not brought in contact with infected troops was 
of the utmost importance to our health, a strict quarantine being 
at all times maintained. All these things served to prevent a single 
case of yellow fever or dysentery or any of the other diseases so 
prevalent elsewhere. Not a man died at anytime from disease and 
upon the return of the command to Portsmouth, while most of the 
officers and men were somewhat debilitated after over four months’ 
service in a hot climate, ninety-eight per cent of the total force was 
fit for duty. 


LIST OF NAMES OF THE OFFICERS OF THE FIRST BATTALION OF MARINES. 


Field and Staff.—Lieut. Colonel Robert W. Huntington, com- 
manding ; Major Percival C. Pope, transferred to the Army Hospital 
at Key West, Fla., June 7, 1898; Major Henry C. Cochrane, First 
Lieutenant Herbert L. Draper, Adjutant; Captain Charles L. Mc- 
Cawley, A. Q. M., Quartermaster; Surgeon John M. Edgar, U. S. 
N.; P. A. Surgeon William F. Arnold, U. S. N.; Acting Asst. Sur- 
geon John B. Gibbs, U. S. N. 

Line—Captain Frank H. Harrington, Captain George F. Elliott, 
Captain Allan C. Kelton, Captain Benjamin R. Russell, Captain 
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William F. Spicer, Captain Harry K. White, detached unesGjanRg8, 
to command Marine Barracks, Naval Base, Key West; First Lieu- 
tenant Franklin J. Moses, First Lieutenant James E. Mahoney, 
First Lieutenant Clarence L. A. Ingate, First Lieutenant Lewis C. 
Lucas, First Lieutenant Charles G. Long, First Lieutenant Wendell 
C. Neville, First Lieutenant Aibert S. McLemore, First Lieutenant 
William N. McKelvey, Second Lieutenant Louis J. Magill, Second 
Lieutenant Melville J. Shaw, Second Lieutenant Philip M. Bannon, 
Second Lieutenant Newt H. Hall, Second Lieutenant Edwin A. 
Jonas, joined August 3, 1898; Second Lieutenant Smedley D. Butler, 
joined July 10, 1898; Second Lieutenant George C. Reid, joined 
July 11, 1898; Second Lieutenant Randolph M. Appleton, joined 
August 4, 1898; Second Lieuteant Robert F. Wynne, joined July 
10, 1808. 


KILLED IN ACTION. 


Acting Asst. Surgeon John Blair Gibbs, U. a .. June 11, 1898; 
Acting Sergeant Major Henry Good, U. S. M. C., June 12, 1898; 


Sergeant Charles H. Smith, U. S. M. C., Site 11, 1898; Private 
William Dunphy, U. S. M. C., June 11, 1898; Private James Mc- 





Colgan, U. S. M. C., June 11, 1898; Private Goode a as 


M. C., June 12, 1808. 
WOUNDED IN ACTION. 

Private James Bourke, U. S. M. C., June 13, 1898; Private 
Joseph Martin, U. S. M. C., June 13, 1898; Private Bartholomew 
Mc orgy U. S. M. C., June 12, 1898; Private James Roxberry, 
U.S. M. C., June 13, 1898; Private — Wallace, U. S. M. C., 
June 12, _ Private Arthur Walker, U. S. M. C., June 14, 1808. 






































A LATRINE THAT IS DIFFERENT. 


~ 


First LIEUTENANT GEoRGE H. OstTerHouT, Jr., U. S. M. C 


ROOPS on a temporary, or semi-permanent site in the field 

require a good latrine and a thorough method for the disposi- 

tion of liquid and solid refuse. The good health of the men 
makes imperative the adoption of a highly sanitary method of hand- 
ling these details of camp sanitation and particularly so in the tropics. 
A most satisfactory and successful solution of these difficulties 
was derived by the writer while on duty with a detachment of 
marines at Limonade, Haiti; and, at the suggestion of several officers 
who inspected and were favorably impressed with the process, and 
with the hope of aiding others similarly placed, the following des- 
cription is given of the method employed at Limonade. 

Two shallow trenches were dug parallel to each other and 5 feet 
apart, each measuring 9 feet by 2% feet on the surface, and 8 feet 
by 1% on the bottom, each with a depth of 2 feet with sides sloping 
towards the centre. In each trench was placed a bed of broken rock 
or stones of from 3 to 8 inches in diameter, equally distributed 
throughout the entire length and coming to within six inches 
of the surface. Then on one of the stone-filled trenches was 
placed a compact covering of straw about 1 foot deep, and over all 
came a movable box 7% feet by 1% feet on top, 134 feet high, 
2 feet wide at the bottom, with four holes cut through the top as 
seats, resting on two 2-inch by 4-inch joists placed across the ex- 
cavation one at each end. The space at one end not covered by 
the box was used as a urinal. A portable shelter was built just large 
enough to cover one excavation and the box, while allowing gangway 
enough for the men to pass in and out. After being used as a latrine 
one day this use of the first trench was discontinued, and the 
second excavation was duly covered with straw and the box and 
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portable shelter transferred to the same. Then the liquid refuse 
(dish water, chiefly) was poured in along the sides to allow it to 
seep through the straw, in and around the loose stones. The straw, 
acting as filter or strainer, separated any solid matter from the 
liquid. The next step was to deposit the more solid refuse on 
top, and over this another deep covering of straw was placed, sur- 
mounted by a two or three foot pile of wood. We made use of any 
loose branches or other available wood, and distributed it through- 
out the entire length of the latrine. Fire was then applied to the 
refuse laden trench. A little oil helps the progress of the fire, but 
is not strictly necessary. In place of straw, refuse hay from the 
corral, green grass knocked down along the roadside, shavings, 
excelsior, or other similar material may be used. A pole may be 
substituted in place of the boxed seats. The enlisted strength of 
the detachment making use of this new type of latrine was twenty- 
nine, but a similar latrine is ample for one of forty men. In making 
a larger one, increase the length rather than the depth, for the depth 
given seems to produce the best results. 

For rainy weather a hospital fly was put up covering both ex- 
cavations, so arranged that either side could be lowered and fastened 
to the base of the uprights (which were duly braced), while one 
side or the other was ,being burnt out. In addition the site was 
ditched. After being in use several weeks the stones were shoveled 


out and any accumulation of ashes removed—there usually being a 


relatively small quantity—and the stones thrown back in. The 
same site may be used indefinitely. 

It usually required from three to four hours to burn out the pile 
described, one burning being sufficient for each twenty-four hour 
accumulation. The stones remain hot until even the next day, when 
it is frequently necessary to cool them with water before putting on 
the straw bedding, and the stones and surrounding soil are found 
absolutely clean throughout. The incineration is exceptionally good 
and practically devoid of the odor obtaining from the usual forms 
of camp incinerators and latrines, or from the patented types of the 
same. 

The foregoing system furnishes a latrine, does away with the usual 
incinerator, and provides a place to readily dispose of liquid refuse. 
But one burning is necessary to consume all accumulations while the 
wood used may be in odd lengths up to the length of the incinerator, 
thus saving the labor of cutting and splitting. It does away with 
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the necessity of constant digging of latrines, which is, more often 
than not, no easy matter due to very loose or rocky soil. Where this 
system was developed the soil was unsuitable, being very sandy, while 
the available space for such use was small, so that after several 
months a different method became imperative. But besides requir- 
ing little digging and having no requirements that cannot be readily 
provided in almost any site, this latrine takes but a few minutes to 
construct and is permanent and absolutely sanitary. It has been an 
entire success in Limonade, and there is every reason to believe 
that its use elsewhere will prove of a like value and satisfaction. 

NOTE: The field latrine as described above by Lieutenant Osterhout has been inspected 
Tice Castes lee C. Domncen, Vsabla M Conus sat Cogmmn ent Aaien 


Quartermaster Jeter R. Horton, U. S. Marine Corps, and of Assistant Surgeon Roscoe 
M. Waterhouse, U. S. Navy. 








WITH THE UNITED STATES MARINES 
IN MEXICO. 


FROM THE “GLOBE AND LAUREL.” 


Personnel——To understand fully the Marine organisation de- 
scribed later, it is necessary to remember that in the United States’ 
Service there is no hard and fast division into Artillery and In- 
fantry branches. 

Both officers and men are interchangeable, and may be ordered 
for duties ashore or afloat, infantry or artillery, as the requirements 
of the moment necessitate. 

At the capture of Vera Cruz, in addition to ‘the Ship Marines, 
there were two regiments of the United States Marine Corps. 
The first called the “Fixed Defence Regiment”; the second the 
“Mobile Regiment,” with six companies of 100 men to each regi- 
ment. 

The first regiment, as its name implies, is for fixed defence, and 
consists of— 

One Company manning five 5-inch guns, with derricks and 
gear complete, for landing and constructing the battery. 

One Company of four 3-inch guns and two 4.7 guns (experi- 
mental). 

One Signal Company with three field wireless sets, telephone, 
cables, wire, etc. (The men of this company, except switch- 
board men and W. T. operators, are all trained visual sig- 
nalmen. ) 

One Mining Company, equipped with mines, cables, and con- 
trols for mining harbours, also field searchlights. 

One Company Engineers. 

One Company of eight machine guns. (Benet-Mercie.) 
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The second, or “Mobile” Regiment, is an ordinary marine in- 
fantry regiment, including— 
One Company of four 3-inch landing guns; One Company of 
eight machine guns. 


It should be noted that the above regiments were really an ex- 
peditionary force, equipped to form an Advanced Base Brigade 
for the Navy, during manceuvres which took place about December 
last, and so were more fully equipped than the usual Marine ex- 
peditionary force. The 3rd Regiment of the United States’ Marine 
Corps joined Vera Cruz after its capture, and is equipped with 
the usual stores of a U. S. M. C. Regiment. The marine guns 
actually landed are fitted with horse equipment complete. 

The Senior Marine Officer is Colonel Waller, who was asso- 
ciated with us in China, and by whose courtesy I was given a free 
hand both to inspect the outpost position, and to ascertain any 
details of organisation, etc., which might be of use to me. 

The United States’ Army had three regiments on outpost duty, 
with altogether six companies of about 60 men each, actually in 
the outpost line. The remainder of the troops are quartered in 
the town. In addition to the above there are about 300 Marines, 
and a Marine battery of four 3-inch guns, on detached duty at 
El-Tejar (the main water supply for Vera Cruz), about eight 
miles from the town. There were also two troops of United 
States’ Cavalry on patrol between El-Tejar and Vera Cruz, but 
| believe this duty has now been discontinued. 





Topography.—The town of Vera Cruz is laid out on the rec- 
tangular principle, with wide streets. It is, practically speaking, 
perfectly flat, and is bounded on the land side by a flat sandy plain, 
extending to a high ridge of sandy scrub about half a mile from 
the outskirts of the town at its nearest point. 

Beyond this ridge extends a rolling plain—a mixture of pas- 
ture, marsh, and sand dunes. 

Two sets of railway lines leave the town, cutting through the 
ridge at separate points, two miles or so apart. 

There are no roads leading out of the town if we except the 
sandy track still in use, over which Cortez marched to Mexico 
City, the remaining “roads” being mere bridle paths through the 
sand. 
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The outpost line extends, roughly speaking, along the sandy 
ridge above mentioned. The right section, together with a de- 
tached post for the protection of a subsidiary water supply, being 
allotted to the United States’ Marine Corps, the left section to 
the Army. 

General Description.—Starting our inspection at about I p. m., 
we first visited the various “barracks” in which the reserve troops 
were distributed. These consisted of schools, prisons, barracks, 
CiC. 

There the thoroughness of the equipment of the Marine Regi- 
ments was very apparent. Each man had his camp bedstead, a 
light, but strong, wooden affair, which packs into a very small 
compass, and is fitted with a mosquito curtain. The beneficial 
effect of this is said to be very considerable in the malarious dis- 
tricts where Marines are called upon for shore service. The 
allowance of blankets is three per man, the number issued vary- 
ing with the climatic conditions. The blankets are more of the 
nature of a thin New Zealand wool rug, being very light, warm 
and strong, and of a serviceable green colour. 

The cooking here, and also in the outpost line, was carried out 
in portable stoves, each stove cooking for about 120 men. Two 
stoves are supplied to the detachment of each battleship. Fuel 
consumption is economical, and admits of the food being cooked 
in various ways. 

Without describing the whole kit of a Marine, I will note the 
points where it differs principally from ours:—One blanket bag 
complete, four drawers, one hat (field, with cord), two pyjama 
suits, one poncho, two pairs very good brown boots. 

Officers are limited to the following baggage :— 

All officers Bedding roll and clothing roll. Mounted officers, in 
addition, horse equipment. Brigade commander: Three steamer 
trunks. Field officers: Two steamer trunks. Company officers: 
One steamer trunk. 

These trunks are of regulation size. Lieutenants must carry 
reconnaissance outfit. Officers’ equipment is of leather belt and 
suspenders; all equipment snaps on this belt. Officers do not 
carry swords in the field, the equipment being 45 cal. automatic 
pistol, canteen, haversack, complete; binoculars and pouch, with 
extra clips for automatic ammunition. All ranks carry first aid 
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packets, strapped to their belts. The “enlisted men” are kept 
equipped at all times. Ships’ stores carry extra equipment, but 
when men are transferred to ships they usually go fully equipped. 
All equipment is issued to men on receipt, and is the property of 
the Government. Equipment of officers is personal property, ex- 
cept articles such as canteens, haversacks, etc. 


The horses and mules for the batteries, transport and riding 
purposes, were corraled in open spaces on the outskirts of the town, 
under khaki-coloured canvas tents, with open sides. These are 
“hospital tents,” and are used in addition for messes, stores, etc. 
They are supplied to marine expeditionary regiments; all ships’ 
detachments have them. 

Several motor lorries with “U. S. Marine Corps” painted on the 
panels, were being used for ambulance and transport work; these, 
like the horses and mules, had been “requisitioned” locally, a 
receipt in each case being given when the owner could be traced, 
payment in cash being made at any time on production of the 
receipt. This system was found to be necessary, as during the 
early stages of the occupation no Mexican would sell or hire ani- 
mals or vehicles to the Americans. 

Having spent some time at the Headquarters of the Brigade 
going into details of signalling arrangements, etc., we rode on to 
the out post line. There were two systems of relief of men actually 
on out post duty. In one case outpost companies were relieved 
every 24 hours from the Reserve, in the other, at more distant 
posts, the relief took place once a week. Similarly the sentries 
were either (a) posted in pairs when reasonably near the picquets, 
or (b) in groups where at such a distance the moral effect and 
practical strength of the group system necessitated increasing the 
post at the expense of the picquet. 

In nearly every instance throughout my tour I noticed the sen- 
tries (while being in a position “to see without being seen’’) were 
sitting on old biscuit tins, upturned buckets, etc. The Colonel put 
many of them through a searching catechism on the same lines as 
is the case with our own sentries, and the men answered in an 
intelligent and presumably accurate manner. On two occasions 
sentries presented arms as the Colonel passed. As I noticed the 
Adjutant remained behind in each case, to have a word with the 
‘compliments are 


men after we had passed on, I presume that 
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not paid on outpost duty” in the American Service as well as 
ours. The trenches and gun pits afforded scope for much in- 
genuity, as the shifty nature of the sand in which they were con- 
structed made the stereotyped form of semi-permanent field works 
out of the question. Sand bags (of which a large supply is car- 
ried in each American ship) were liberally used, and straw matting, 
galvanised iron sheets, kerosene tins, canvas strips, etc., were used 
to keep the sand from silting up in the loop holes and trenches. 
The general scheme to dodge the sand appeared to be to drive long 
piles into the ground, then to fix light battens across, filling up with 
the materials above mentioned. This method of overcoming the 
large bivouac-shaped 





sand was applied to the tents of the picquets 
khaki canvas arrangements, one to every two men, and each con- 
taining the bed, etc., and mosquito net, as provided in the case of 
troops further in rear. Piles were driven in to the sand to some 
depth at each extremity of the tent; to these piles battens were 
lashed parallel to the bottom edge of the tent each side, to which, 
in turn, the tent ropes were stopped. The trenches, as a rule, were 
sited on the forward slope of the hill, with communication trenches 
cut through the sandy crest to the supports in rear. In one in- 
stance, I noted that the tops of ;the piles at the extremities of a 
trench had not been cut off. This must have afforded a good 
range mark to their enemy, besides giving away the position of the 
trench, which otherwise was very inconspicuous. I did not notice 
any arrangements for mechanical sighting of rifles at night, nor 
any artificial obstacles or means of lighting them up. The sand 
in itself, however, would prove sufficient obstacle to prevent a 
sudden rush, especially on the slopes, where each step is an effort. 
Making our way along the outpost line, we came eventually to the 
detached post guarding the subsidiary water works (not El-Tejar), 
to the right front of the position. At this point the railway passed 
along a causeway over the lagoon which furnished the water supply, 
the near end of the causeway being the position occupied by the 
company. The personnel consisted of a captain (mounted), two 
subalterns, one doctor (mounted), one paymaster and 120 rank and 
file. We dismounted here to rest the horses, the day being ex- 
cessively hot, and the “going” heavy. The detachment was ac- 
commodated in a train of covered fruit trucks, and the stern reali- 
ties of war were duly impressed on me, when I glanced into the 
rearmost van, which was fitted as a barber’s shop! The remaining 
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carriages were arranged with a due regard to comfort and efficiency. 
One van was given up for office purposes, and was remarkably 
completely fitted with every imaginable kind of military stationery, 
books, typewriters, etc. There were two telephones, one connected 
with the town system, the other with the temporary military lines. 
These telephones were also fitted in the officers’ mess truck. 

Serviceable bureaux which, when closed, had the appearance of 
an ordinary travelling trunk, were in evidence in the train, as 
well as at the various quarters in the town; and I was told that 
these, complete with books, stationery and typewriting outfit, are 
supplied to all Officers Commanding Detachments embarked. The 
field telephone is also part of the Marine Officers’ stores in flag- 
ships. 

While glancing through the men’s quarters, I was struck by 
the really astonishing cleanliness of the men, both off and on duty. 
[ remarked on this to the Colonel, who replied, “Oh. yes! The 
first thing a Marine does when he gets ashore is to get his washing 
board out, and: you will not find a soiled article of clothing in all 
those kits.” 

The cooking and washing arrangements were situated a short 
distance from the railroad track, similar stoves being used to 
those previously mentioned. The water for cooking and washing 
was drawn straight from the local tanks, but the drinking water 
was brought out daily in tubs from Vera Cruz, which obviated the 
necessity of employing the distiller with which the company was 
provided. About one quart of actual drinking water per man 
was found ample for the day’s supply. 

The health of the detachment, which had almost completed its 
week’s tour of duty, had been entirely satisfactory, owing, possibly, 
in some measure to the fact that all doors of the trucks had been 
fitted with mosquito proof material, with springs to keep them 
closed. In addition to the ordinary door, a corresponding door 
was invariably cut in the opposite side of the truck, so that a cool 
current of air was constantly circulating. 

The defensive arrangements were simple, reliance being placed 
in two Colt Automatics, one being mounted on the water tower 
which commanded the track, the other being placed in a gun pit 
on the track itself. The lagoon on either side of the track being 
impassable, it only remained for the post to place a few sentries 
on the ridges in the vicinity, to connect up with the outpost line, 
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the conformation of the ground making successful attack in this 
direction almost an impossibility. 

In addition to the telephone, signal communication with all 
parts of the outpost line, Headquarters Offices, and ships, was 
maintained by heliograph, fitted with acetylene light arrangements. 
These are supplied one to each Marine detachment afloat. Bino- 
culars also form part of the Marines’ stores of a ship. 

The efficiency of the communications was well tested while | 
was riding round the lines, as, on orders being received in my 
ship to sail immediately for Coatzacoalcos, an officer was sent 
ashore to find me. He went to the Brigade Headquarters Offices 
in Vera Cruz, and in a quarter of an hour from that time I was 
riding at full speed for the wharf. 

My recall to the ship unfortunately prevented my witnessing 
some interesting smoke bomb experiments, and ascertaining fur- 
ther details of interest in the outpost line, but I saw sufficient to 
feel deeply impressed with the thoroughness of both equipment 
and organisation of the United States’ Marine Corps. 

W. P. ARBUTHNOT. 

N. B.—My thanks are due both to Colonel Waller, for per- 
sonally conducting me round the outposts, and also to First Lieu- 
tenant Waller, A. D. C., who answered my many questions with 
unfailing courtesy and very fully. 





























SELF DISCIPLINE. 


THE REAL BASIS FOR EFFICIENT PREPAREDNESS. 


Mayor Henry C. Davis, U. S. M. C. 


T is the right of every man to subordinate his private judg- 
ment to the will of another by entering the military profession. 
But in making the sacrifice of what we are pleased to call 
our independence for the obedience to the orders of those set 
over us in the military life, there has some how gone abroad the 
impression that the American youth is giving up all that is dearest 
to him when he becomes subject to the orders of the officers of the 
service. His cherished ideas of doing what he thinks proper and 
not what someone else thinks proper, lead him to regard his sub- 
jection to discipline as an interference with his liberties. This, un- 
fortunately, he has been taught to believe is the correct attitude for 
a real American. 

The fundamental cause of this mental attitude lies in the disre- 
gard with which the laws of the land are considered by the vast 
majority of the population. There is the belief that the laws are 
made to benefit a class and not the mass of the people. Whether 
or not such is the case the law has come to be regarded as some- 
thing to be broken and not something to govern the people. 

Because of the American attitude that the law may be broken 
with impunity if one has the wealth to obtain the expert advice 
of men whose business it is to discover loopholes in the law, the 
common people have not the full respect for it. In this perverted 
attitude towards the law lies the greatest danger which we as a 
nation have to face in the future, when the will of the mass must 
become subject to the will of those who have the welfare of the 


nation in hand and at heart: the military commanders in time 


of war. 
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here is in the German language the word “Verboten” which 
means more than the “forbidden” of our language. ‘“Verboten” 
to the German means that the thing is ‘“Verboten” and therefore 
it is his business as a unit of the German nation to observe the law 
as it is given to him. He does not commit the act or the trespass 
which is “Verboten.” 

In this land of our’s “forbidden” at once suggests “How can we 
do that and not get caught?” The crime does not exist in doing 
the thing forbidden but in being caught. This is the spirit of 
America and the spirit which prompts the youth of the country 
to disregard the law as expressed by those set over him in the 
written work, if he can do so without being caught. 

[t is this spirit which makes it possible for every unit of this 
country to decide for himself whether or not a thing is for the good 
of the greatest number or whether or not it interferes with his per- 
sonal prerogatives. It is needless to add that if it interferes it 
is disregarded with an equanimity which is surprising. 

There is no habit of obedience to the civil law because it is the 
law, and it is therefore doubly difficult to instill into the average 
American the habit of cheerful and ready obedience to the military 
law under which he must some day serve in order to preserve 
for himself and posterity the blessings of liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

It must not be understood that I consider the American soldier 
does not give the best he has when he has become a part of the 
military service. He does and he takes into his work a keen and 
alert intelligence, but there may be lurking in the back of his mind 
at all times the thought that sometime an order may be given with 
which he does not agree and which he will not obey because he 
does not think it should be obeyed. Obedience, in the military 
sense, does not ask from the soldier any opinion as to the desira- 
bility of obeying or disobeying an order. It demands from him 
cheerful and willing obedience and if the order interferes either 
with his comfort or his happiness, he is nevertheless to obey it and 
then, if it is illegal, the matter is taken out of his hands. 

It is the unquestioning habit of obedience which is lacking in us. 
It is the failure to recognize authority and the ever present idea 
that each American is a law unto himself which is our besetting 
sin. If our whim is not pleased by an order we do not obey it. 
In democratic governments popularity is the chief source of 
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power. It is the appeal of the demagogue to the popularity with 
the people on which his position rests which so often instills into 
the mind of the youths a mistaken conception of their duty to 
their government and to themselves. 

With a mass of high sounding but empty phrases, and with an 
appeal to the hysterical in our natures, these men lead the less ex- 
perienced into a train of thought which unduly increases the im- 
portance of the individual in his own estimation. This freedom 
from the recognition of the duty of the individual to the state, 
caused by this misleading teaching of the importance of the unit 
over the mass, leads to the growing conception that the unit, 
while receiving all the benefits of government, is absolved from any 
of the duties of citizenship which interfere with the personal 
happiness or desires of the individual. 

The indulgence which is allowed the young people of this country 
is the cause of the growing disregard of their duty to each other and 
to their government; to regard it as something which exists for the 
sole purpose of being plucked of all possible fruits, while the per- 
sonal obligation to the government is either disavowed or scorned. 

Self restraint or self discipline based on a strong sense of the 
difference between right and wrong, founded on the strict principles 
of honor and duty, is the basis on which the security of the future 
of this government rests. The duty of the unit to the intangible, 
but none the less extant, “government” does not cease with the 
absorption of the protection and other benefits of governmeot into 
the life and welfare of the unit. But the returns, which the gov- 
ernment has a right to demand as payment, for these benefits, is 
as much the duty of the citizen to render as to give his labor for 
his wage. 

If, therefore, the individual is brought to recognize his obligations 
to his government, not the least among these is the right of the 
government to demand his services in the armed forces of the 
nation. This right to exact military service from the citizens is 
one of the surest and most lasting elements of the foundations on 
which democratic forms of government rest. 

The man who serves merely for hire and not because he recog- 
nizes the right of the government to demand such service from him, 
is not the best type of soldier on which to depend in great crises. 

Our military history is replete with disgraceful examples of the 
failure of such soldiers to meet the hardships of campaign with 
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the spirit of patriotism which prompts the man to give all for his 
country. There are no more Nathan Hales. 

Nor is the military history of the country free from the examples 
of final resort, on the part of the government, to the conscription 
which the demagogue preaches as the fruit of a despotic govern- 
ment and an infringement on the rights of a free people. 

George Washington and the men who founded and organized 
this government made it plain that in their minds the professional 
standing army was not the most desirable means of providing for 
the security of the nation. They did not mean to say that no armed 
force was necessary. On the contrary we have Washington’s 
own words that the want of a standing army of proper size meant 
in inevitable ruin. They did try to point out to the people of 
the country that the surest means of security against the possible 
infringements of mercenary soldiers was so to train every man in 
the government that he would be a soldier capable of bearing arms. 
hus they would do away with a military class because the entire 
people of the country would be trained in the military arts. 

Washington and his Secretary of War, General Knox, were so 
positive that the duty of the individual to render military service 
to the government was within the proper demands of the govern- 
ment, that they drafted a bill making every man between the ages 
of eighteen and sixty years of age available for military service. 

Not the least important among the rewards for such service was 
that which demanded the excellent discharge of the individual from 
his period of service in the Main Corps, as it was called, before such 
individual could vote or hold any office of trust or emolument under 
the United States. 

No one will claim that Washington aspired to be anything other 
than a patriotic American. No one will claim that he had mili- 
tarism in his mind when he made military service the qualification 
on which voting was based. He saw the need of training the 
people in a Republic to be on the same footing in all matters 
relating to the government, and he thereby tried to prevent a mili- 
tary class from springing into existence. 

Rejecting his ideas, the Congress of the United States took the 
stand that military service as such was an act of voluntary will 
on the part of the individual. It is to be regretted that the per- 
ception of Congress at that time was a bit warped by the events 
through which the country had just passed as well as by the events 
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of the French Revolution, which turned liberty into the wildest 
forms of license and so stained the pages of history that even now 
its wild excesses are recalled, but with less horror than they 
demand. Such was the case, and the obligation of the citizen to 
his government recognized no right on the part of the government 
to demand service which would interfere with the personal wishes 
of the individual. 

It must not be forgotten that the demagogue was prevalent even 
in the days when the good ;people of the State of Massachusetts 
hired deserters from General Burgoyne’s army to fill up the ranks 
of the draft as called for by Congress, and the good people of the 
State of Rhode Island filled their quota by freeing the necessary 
number of slaves who took their masters’ places in the ranks of 
the Continental Army. 

Indulgence of self existed, and has continued to exist, ever 
since. The obligation of the man to the State is satisfied by the 
acceptance of all the benefits of government while none of its 
burdens are assumed. The law has existed only to be broken and 
not to be observed. 

[f the individual cannot be trained to control himself and abide 
by the laws which do the greatest good for the greatest number, 
it is not to be expected that there will be any true and lasting or- 
ganization of the nation for any purpose. Through not only fear 
of the vengeance of the law, if its violation is made a matter of 
absolutely sure punishment no matter what the status of the violator, 
a greater respect for it can be obtained. When this comes we will 
be on the road to improvement in national progressiveness and the 
discipline of self, engendered even through fear, will have its re- 
sult in better men and women—and therefore better units—from 
which to form the armies which respect for a nation will call out 
even if love of country appears to be a decadent virtue. 











A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION. 


NE day during the latter part of August, 1915, my regiment, 
the 2me Etranger (Foreign Legion), passed in review be- 
fore the President of the French Republic and the Comman- 

der-in-Chief of her armies, General Joffre. On that day, after 
twelve months of fighting, the regiment was presented by President 
Poincare with a battle-flag. The occasion marked the admission 
of the Legion Etrangere to equal footing with the regiments of the 
line. Two months later—it was October 28—the remnants of this 
regiment were paraded through the streets of Paris, and, with all 
military honors, this same battle-flag was taken across the Seine to 
the Hotel des Invalides. There it was decorated with the cross 
of the Legion of Honor and, with reverent ceremony, was placed 
between the flag of the cuirassiers who died at Reichshofen and 
the equally famous standard which the Garibaldians bore in 1870-71. 
The flag lives on. The regiment has ceased to exist. 

On the battlefield of La Champagne, from Souain to the Ferme 
Navarin, from Somme-Pye to the Butte de Souain, the ground is 
thickly studded with low wooden crosses, their plain pine boards 
marked with the Mohammedan crescent and star. Beside the 
crosses you see bayonets thrust into the ground, and dangling from 
their cross-bars little metal disks which months ago served their 
purpose in identifying the dead and now mark their graves. Many 
mounds bear no mark at all. On others again you see a dozen 
helmets laid in rows, to mark the companionship of the dead below 
in a common grave. It is there you will find the Legion. 

The Gazette is indebted to the Atlantic Monthly for permission to reprint these ex- 
tracts from a series of two articles that were contributed to that periodical by E. Morlae, 
who served with the Foreign Legion in France. The glimpses these extracts give of 
the famous Legion, the methodical preparations for an attack, the work of the “net- 
toyers” in cleaning out the captured trenches, the artillery screen, the handling of 


prisoners and the digging in at a further stage of the advance, made this series a 
notable one. 
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Of the Legion I can tell you at first-hand. It is a story of ad- 
venturers, of criminals, of fugitives from justice. Some of them 
are drunkards, some thieves, and some with the mark of Cain 
upon them find others to keep them company. They are men I 
know the worst of. And yet I am proud of them—proud of hav- 
ing been one of them; very proud of having commanded some of 
them. 

It is all natural enough. Most men who had come to know them 
as I have would feel as I do. You must reckon the good with 
the evil. You must remember their comradeship, their esprit de 
corps, their pathetic eagerness to serve France, the sole country 
which has offered them asylum, the country which has shown them 
confidence, mothered them, and placed them on an equal footing with 
her own sons. These things mean something to a man who has led 
the life of an outcast, and the Legionnaires have proved their loy- 
alty many times over. At Arras, in La Champagne, there are more 
than 400 kilometers of trench-line which they have restored to 
France. The Legion has always boasted that it never shows its 
back, and the Legion has made good. 

In my own section there were men of all races and all nation- 
alties. There were Russians and Turks, an Anamite and a Hindu. 
There were Frenchmen from God knows where. There was a 


German, God only knows why. There were bulgars, Serbs, Greeks, 
Negroes, an Italian, and a Fiji Islander fresh from an Oxford edu- 
cation, —a silent man of whom it was whispered that he had once 


been an archbishop, —three Arabians, and a handful of Americans 
who cared little for the quiet life. As Bur-bek-kar, the Arabian 
bugler, used to say in his bad French, “Ceux sont le ra-ta interna- 
tional.” —“They’re the international stew.” 

Many of the men I came to know well. The Italian, Conti, had 
been a professional bicycle thief who had slipped quietly into the 
Legion when things got too hot for him. When he was killed in 
Champagne he was serving his second enlistment. Doumergue, a 
Frenchman who was a particularly good type of soldier, had ab- 
sconded from Paris with his employer’s money and had found life 
in the Legion necessary to his comfort. A striking figure with a 
black complexion was Varonoff, a Russian prince whose precise 
antecedents were unknown to his mates. Pala was a Parisian 
“Apache” and looked the part. Every man had left a past behind 
him. But the Americans in the Legion were of a different type. 
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Some of us who volunteered for the war loved fighting, and some 
of us loved France. I was fond of both. 
* * * * * * * * * * 
The rest of the section were old-time Legionnaires, most of them 
serving their second enlistment of five years, and some their third. 
All these were seasoned soldiers, veterans of many battles in Al- 


giers and Morocco. 
* * * * * * * * * * 


Two days before the forward movement began, we were informed 
by our captain of the day and hour set for the attack. We were 
told the exact number of field pieces and heavy guns which would 
support us and the number of shells to be fired by each piece. Our 
artillery had orders to place four shells per metre per minute along 
the length of the German lines. Our captain gave us also very 
exact information regarding the number of German batteries op- 
posed to us. He even told us the regimental numbers of the Prus- 
sian and Saxon regiments which were opposite our line. From him 
we learned also that along the length of our first row of trenches 
steps had been cut into the front bank in order to enable us to 
mount it without delay, and that our own barbed-wire entangle- 
ments, which were immediately in front of this trench, had been 
pierced by lanes cut through every two metres, so that we might 
advance without the slightest hindrance. 

On the night of September 23, the commissioned officers, includ- 
ing the colonel of the regiment, entered the front lines of trenches, 
and with stakes marked the front to be occupied by our regiment 
during the attack. It was like an arrangement for a race. Start- 
ing from the road leading from Souain to Vouziers, the officers, 
after marking the spot with a big stake, paced 1500 metres to the 
eastward and there marked the extreme right of the regiment’s 
position by a second stake. Midway between these two a third was 
placed. From the road to the stake the 750 metres marked the ter- 
rain for Battalion C. The other 750 metres bearing to the left 
were assigned to Battalion D. Just 100 metres behind these two 
battalions a line was designated for Battalion E, which was to 
move up 1n support. 

My own company formed the front line of the extreme left 
flank of the regiment. Our left was to rest on the high road and 
our front was to run from that to a stake marking a precise front- 
age of 200 metres. From these stakes, which marked the ends 
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of our line. we were ordered to take a course due north, sighting 
our direction by trees and natural objects several kilometres in 
the rear of the German lines. These were to serve us as guides 
during the advance. After explaining all these matters to us at 
length, other details were taken up with the engineers, who were 
shown piles of bridging, ready made in sections of planking so 
that they might be readily placed over the German trenches and thus 
permit our guns and supply wagons to cross quickly in the wake of 
our advance. 

The detail was infinite, but everything was forseen. Twelve men 
from each company were furnished with long knives and grenades. 
Upon these “trench-cleaners,” as we called them, fell the task of 
entering the German trenches and caves and bomb-proofs, and 
disposing of such of the enemy as were still hidden therein after 
we had stormed the trench and passed on to the other side. All 
extra shoes, all clothing and blankets were turned in to the quarter- 
master, and each man was provided with a second canteen of water, 
two days of “iron rations,” and 130 rounds additional, making 250 
cartridges per man. The gas-masks and mouth-pads were ready. 
emergency dressings were inspected, and each man ordered to put 
on clean underwear and shirts to prevent possible infection of the 
wounds. 

* x * * * * * * * * 

Slowly the column swung out of camp, and slowly and silently, 
without a spoken word of command, it changed its direction to the 
right and straightened out its length upon the road leading to the 
trenches. It was 10 p. m. precisely by my watch. The night was 
quite clear, and we could see, to the right and left, moving columns 
marching parallel to ours. One, though there was not quite light 
enough to tell which, was our sister regiment, the ter Regiment 
Etranger. The other, as I knew, was the 8me Zouaves. The three 
columns marched at the same gait. It was like a funeral march, 
slow and very quiet. There was no singing and shouting; none 
of the usual badinage. Even the officers were silent. They were 
all on foot, marching like the rest of us. We knew there would 
be no use for horses tomorrow. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

It had come to be 11 p. m. We were at the mouth of the com- 
municating trench and entering it, one by one. Every so often, 
short transverse trenches opened up to right and left, each one 
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crammed full of soldiers. Talking and laughing stopped. We 
continued marching along the trench, kilometre after kilometre, in 
utter silence. As we moved forward, the lateral trenches became 
more numerous. Every 15 to 18 feet we came to one running from 
right to left, and each was filled with troops, their arms grounded. 
As we filed slowly by, they looked at us enviously. It was amus- 
ing to see how curious they looked, and to watch their whispering 
as we passed. Why should we precede them in attack ? 

“Who are you?” several men asked. 

“La Legion.” 

“A-a-ah, la Legion! That explains it.” 

Our right to the front rank seemed to be acknowledged. It did 
every man of us good. 

We debouched from the trench into the street of a village. It 
was Souain. 

ok * ok OK 2K 2x ok *K * 

The column moved to the left and again disappeared in a trench. 
After a short distance we turned to the right, then once more to 
the left, then on, and finally, not unwillingly, we came to a rest. 
We did not have to be told that we were now in the front line, 
for through the rifle ports we could see the French shells bursting 
ahead of us like Fourth-of-July rockets. 

The artillery had the range perfectly, and the shells, little and big, 
plumbed with pleasing regularity into the German trenches. The 
din was indescribable—almost intolerable. Forty, even fifty shells 
per minute were falling into a space about a single kilometre square. 
The explosions sounded almost continuous, and the return fire of 
the Germans seemed almost continuous. Only the great 10-inch 
long-range Teuton guns continued to respond effectively. 

We looked at the show for a while, and then lay down in the 
trench. Every man used his knapsack for a pillow and tried to 
snatch a few hours’ sleep. It was not a particularly good place for 
a nervous sleeper, but we were healthy and pretty tired. 

The next morning, at 8 a. m., hot coffee was passed around, and 
we breakfasted on sardines, cheese, and bread, with the coffee to 
wash it down. At 9 the command passed down the line, “Every 
man ready!” Up went the knapsack on every man’s back, and, 
rifle in hand, we filed along the trench. 

The cannonading seemed to increase in intensity. From the low 
places in the parapet we caught glimpses of barbed wire which 
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would glisten in occasional flashes of light. Our own we could 
plainly see, and a little farther beyond was the German wire. 

Suddenly, at the sound of a whistle, we halted. The command, 
“Baionnette au canon!” passed down the section. A drawn-out 
rattle followed, and the bayonets were fixed. Then the whistle 
sounded again. This time twice. We adjusted our straps. Each 
man took a look at his neighbor’s equipment. I turned and shook 
hands with the fellows next to me. They were grinning, and I 
felt my own nerves a-quiver as we waited for the signal. 

Waiting seemed an eternity. As we stood there a shell burst 
close to our left. A moment later it was whispered along the line 
that an adjutant and five men had gone down. 

What were we waiting for? I glanced at my watch. It was 9.15 
exactly. The Germans evidently had the range. Two more shells 
burst close to the same place. We inquired curiously who was hit 
this time. Our response was two whistles. That was our signal. 
I felt my jaws clinching, and the man next to me looked white. 
It was only for a second. Then every one of us rushed at the 
trench wall, each and every man struggling to be the first out of the 
trench. Ina moment we had clambered up and out. We slid over 
the parapet, wormed our way through gaps in the wire, formed in 
line, and, at the command, moved forward at march-step straight 
toward the German wire. 

The world became a roaring hell. Shell after shell burst near 
us, sometimes right among us; and, as we moved forward at the 
double-quick, men fell right and left. We could hear the subdued 
rattling of the mitrailleuses and the roar of volley fire, but, above 
it all, I could hear with almost startling distinctness the words of 
the captain, shouting in his clear, high voice, “En avant! Vive la 
France !” 

As we marched forward toward our goal, huge geysers of dust 
spouted into the air, rising behind our backs from the rows of 
“75's” supporting us. In front the fire curtain outlined the whole 
length of the enemy’s line with a neatness and accuracy that struck 
me with wonder, as the flames burst through the pall of smoke 
and dust around us. Above, all was blackness, but at its lower edge 
the curtain was fringed with red and green flames, marking the 
explosion of the shells directly over the ditch and parapet in front 
of us. The low-flying clouds mingled with the smoke-curtain, so 
that the whole brightness of the day was obscured. Out of the 
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blackness fell a trickling rain of pieces of metal, lumps of earth, 
knapsacks, rifles, cartridges, and fragments of human flesh. We 
went on steadily, nearer and nearer. Now we seemed very close 
to the wall of shells streaming from our own guns, curving just 
above us, and dropping into the trenches in front. The effect was 
terrific. I almost braced myself against the rocking of the earth, 
like a sailor’s instinctive gait in stormy weather. 

In a single spot immediately in front of us, not over ten metres 
in length, I counted twelve shells bursting so fast that I could not 
count them without missing other explosions. The scene was hor- 
rible and terrifying. Across the wall of our own fire, poured shell 
after shell from the enemy, tearing through our ranks. From 
overhead the shrapnel seemed to come down in sheets, and from 
behind the stinking, blinding curtain came volleys of steel-jacketed 
bullets, their whine unheard and their effect almost unnoticed. 

[ think we moved forward simply from habit. With me it was 
like a dream as we went on, ever on. Here and there men dropped, 
the ranks closing automatically. Of a sudden our own fire curtain 
lifted. Ina moment it had ceased to bar our way and jumped like 
a living thing to the next line of the enemy. We could see the 
trenches in front of us now, quite clear of fire, but flattened almost 
beyond recognition. The defenders were either killed or demora- 
lized. Calmly, almost stupidly, we parried or thrust with the bay- 
onet at those who barred our way. Without a backward glance we 
leaped the ditch and went straight forward toward the next trench, 
marked in glowing outline by our fire. I remember now how the 
men looked. Their eyes had a wild unseeing look in them. Every- 
body was gazing ahead, trying to pierce the awful curtain which 
cut us off from all sight of the enemy. Always the black pall 
smoking and burning appeared ahead—just ahead of us—hiding 
everything we wanted to see. 

The drama was played again and again. Each time, as we ap- 
proached so close that fragments of our own shells occasionally 
struck a leading file, the curtain lifted as by magic, jumped the 
intervening metres, and descended upon the enemy’s trench farther 
on. The ranges were perfect. We followed blindly—sometimes 
at a walk, sometimes at a dog-trot, and, when close to our goal, on 
the dead run. You could not hear a word in that pandemonium 
All commands were given by example or by gesture. When our 
captain lay down, we knew our orders were to lay down too. 
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When he waved to the right, to the right we swerved; if to the left, 
we turned to the left. A sweeping gesture, with an arm extended 
first up, then down, meant, “Halt. Lie Down!” From down, up, 
it meant, “Rise!” When his hand was thrust swiftly forward, we 
knew he was shouting, “En avant!” and when he waved his hand 
in a circle above his head, we broke into the double-quick. 

Three times on our way to the second trench, the captain dropped 
and we after him. Then three short quick rushes by the com- 
panies and a final dash as the curtain of shells lifts and drops far- 
ther away. Then a hand-to-hand struggle, short and very bloody, 
some using their bayonets, others clubbing their rifles and grenades. 
A minute or two, and the trench was ours. The earthern fortress, 
so strong that the Germans had boasted that it could be held by a 
janitor and two washerwomen, was in the hands of the Legion. 


As we swept on, the trench-cleaners entered the trench behind 
and began setting things to rights. Far down, six to eight metres 
below the surface, they found an underground city. Long tunnels, 
with chambers opening to right and left; bedrooms, furnished with 
bedsteads, wash-stands, tables, and chairs; elaborate mess-rooms, 
some fitted with pianos and phonographs. There were kitchens, 
too, and even bathrooms. So complex was the labyrinth that three 
days after the attack Germans were found stowed away in the 
lateral galleries. The passages were choked with dead. Hundreds 
of Germans who had survived the bombardment were torn to pieces 
deep beneath the ground by French hand-grenades, and _ buried 
where they lay. In rifles, munitions and equipment the booty was 
immense. 

We left the subterranean combat raging beneath us and contin- 
ued on. As we passed over the main trench, we were enfiladed 
by cannon placed in armored turrets at the end of each section of 
trench. The danger was formidable, but it, too, had been fore- 
seen. Ina few moments these guns were silenced by hand-grenades 
shoved point-blank through the gun-ports. Just then, I remember, 
I looked back and saw Pala down on his hands and knees. I turned 
and ran over to help him up. He was quite dead, killed in 
the act of rising from the ground. His grotesque posture struck me 
at the time as funny, and I could not help smiling. I suppose I was 
nervous. 

Our line was wearing thin. Half-way to the third trench we 
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were reinforced by Battalion E coming from behind. The ground 
in our rear was covered with our men, 

All at once came a change. The German artillery in front 
ceased firing, and the next second we saw the reason why. In the 
trench ahead, the German troops were pouring out in black masses 
and advancing toward us at a trot. Was it a counter-attack? 
“Tant mieux,” said a man near me; another, of a different race, 
said, “We'll show them!” Then as suddenly our own artillery 
ceased firing, and the mystery became plain. The Germans were 
approaching in columns of fours, officers to the front, hands held 
in the air, and, as they came closer, we could distinguish the steady 
cry, “Kameraden! Kameraden!” 

They were surrendering. How we went at our work! Out 
flew our knives, and, in less time than it takes to tell it, we had 
mingled among the prisoners, slicing off their trouser buttons, cut- 
ting off suspenders, and hacking through belts. All the war shoes 
had their laces cut, according to the regulations laid down in the last 
French Manual, and thus, slopping along, their hands helplessly in 
their breeches’ pockets, to keep their trousers from falling round 
their ankles, shuffling their feet, to keep their boots on, the huge 
column of prisoners was sent to the rear with a few soldiers to 
direct rather than to guard them. 

* * * + * * * %: * x 

The trench we marched in wound along in the shelter of a little 
ridge crowned with scrubby pines. Here the German shells both- 
ered us but little. We were out of sight of their observation posts 
and, consequently, their fire was uncontrolled and no longer effec- 
tive. On we went. 

4 * % * * % » a * x 

Making such time as we could we finally arrived at the summit 
of the little ridge. Then we left the cover of the trench, formed 
in Indian file, 50 metres between sections, and, at the signal, moved 
forward swiftly and in order. 

It was a pretty bit of tactics and executed with a dispatch and 
neatness hardly equaled on the drill-ground. The first files of the 
section were abreast, while the men fell in, one close behind the 
other; and so we crossed the ridge, offering the smallest possible 
target to the enemy’s guns. Before us and a little to our left was the 
Ferme Navarin, our goal. As we descended the slope we were 
greeted by a new hail of iron. Shells upon shells, fired singly, by 
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pairs, by salvos, from six-gun batteries, they crashed and exploded 
around us. We increased the pace to a run and arrived out of 
breath abreast of immense pits dynamited out of the ground by 
prodigious explosions. Imbedded in them we could see three enemy 
howitzers, but not a living German was left. All had disappeared. 

We entered the pits and rested for a space. 

As we sat there, smoking and chatting, Delpenche, the homme des 
liaisons, as he was called, of the company, slid over the edge of the 
hollow and brought with him the order to leave the pit in column 
of one and to descend to the bottom of the incline, in line with some 
trees which he pointed out to us. There we were to deploy in open 
order and dig shelter trenches for ourselves—though I can tell the 
reader that ‘shelter’ is a poor word to use in such a connection. It 
seems we had to wait for artillery before making the attack on 
Navarin itself. The trench ‘Spandau,’ so Delpenche told me, was 
being put into shape by the engineers and was already partially 
filled with troops who were coming up to our support. The same 
message had been carried to the other section. As we filed out of 
our pit, we saw them leaving theirs. In somewhat loose formation, 
we ran full-tilt down the hill, and, at the assigned position, flung 
ourselves 6n the ground and began digging like mad. We had made 
the last stretch without losing a man. 

The Ferme Navarin was 200 metres from where we lay. From 
it came a heavy rifle and mitrailleuse fire, but we did not respond. 
We had something else to do. Every man had his shovel, and every 
man made the dirt fly. In what seemed half a minute we had 
formed a continuous parapet, 12 to 14 inches in height, and with our 
knapsacks placed to keep the dirt in position, we felt quite safe 
against infantry and machine gun fire. Next, each man proceeded 
to dig his little individual niche in the ground, about a yard deep, 20 
inches wide, and long enough to lie down in with comfort. Between 
each two men there remained a partition wall of dirt, from 10 to 15 
inches thick, the usefulness of which was immediately demonstrated 
by a shell which fell into Blondino’s niche, blowing him to pieces 
without injuring either of his companions to the right or the left. 

We were comfortable and able to take pot shots at the Germans 
and to indulge again in the old trench game of sticking a helmet on 
a bayonet, pushing it a little above the dirt, and thus coaxing the 
Germans into a shot and immediately responding with 4-5 rifles. | 
looked at my watch. It said 10.45 a. m.—just an hour and a half 
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since we left our trenches and started on our charge; an hour and 


a half in which I had lived days and years. 
* * * * ** * + * * * 


Soon the order came down the line to deepen the trenches. 
seemed we were to stay there until night. 


The charge was over. 
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THE SWORD OF THE CORPS. 


CAPTAIN FRANK E. Evans, U. S. M. C., RETIRED. 


HE Marine Corps has been notably free from slavish imita- 

tion or hasty adoption of the customs and traditions of the 

sister services. In no department has it more tenaciously 
held to its own distinctive attributes than in its uniform and equip- 
ment. Despite its numerical inferiority it has steered its own course 
as is evident from the fact that, although marines have served at 
sea ever since their formation, we have preserved our own uniform, 
equipment and organization distinctive, except in minor details, 
from that of the Navy. In spite of our frequent employment on 
shore duty with the Army we have observed a similar independence, 
adjusting ourselves to the main conditions of our temporary asso- 
ciation, only to disregard them as soon as returned to the environ- 
ment of our barracks or the decks of the Fleet. 

This independence of spirit has had much to do with the sturdy 
esprit de corps and its steady growth, and the fostering of a purpose 
that the customs and traditions of the Corps are not to be lightly 
discarded. The line of demarcation between our uniform and that 
of the sister services has been maintained by steady adherence to 
certain distinctive features. Taken singly they are of minor de- 
tail, yet their combined influence has never been weakened by the 
necessary yielding along unimportant lines. That we are largely 
indebted in this respect to the personnel of our successive uniform 
boards is no secret to the older officers of the Corps. 

In no respect, however, has the Corps resisted change so imper- 
turbably as in its sword. Today the sword of the Marine Corps 
is so unlike that of any other American service, be it Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard, Organized Militia or cadet corps, that it may rightly 
be regarded as the most distinctive feature of our uniform or equip- 
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ment. Because of this unbridgable difference, which time has failed 
to modify to any appreciable extent, and by reason of the haze of 
tradition that is inseparably associated with the Mameluke sword 
of the Corps, it is certain that the mere rumor that any change was 
even contemplated in its form would meet with unanimous dis- 
approval. The Corps, in short, regards its sword with a loyal 
affection second only to that which a nation holds for its flag, or a 
regiment of the line for its regimental colors. 


BEFORE THE MAMELUKE SWORD WAS ADOPTED. 


Nothing is known of the sword worn by the officers of the “two 
battalions of American Marines” mustered under the Act of No- 
vember 10, 1775, by the Continental Congress although those bat- 
talions antedate any other armed force of the United States. The 
records are silent on that detail. It is generally accepted that there 
was nothing distinctive about it, or that the officers of the two bat- 
talions followed their personal tastes when they first wore sidearms. 
From the formal reorganization of the Corps on July 11, 1798, until 
an order of March 25, 1804, six years after such reorganization, 
there is nothing to show what the sword of the Corps in its infancy 
was. Since the latter date, however, for seventy-five years of the 
total period of one hundred and twelve years that has elapsed, the 
Mameluke sword has been the sword of the Corps. 

For the first twenty-one years of that long stretch of time the 
officers of the Marines wore a sabre. Then came the first adoption 
of the famous Mameluke grip and it held its vogue for an unbroken 
period of thirty-four years, to be supplanted at the end of that time 
by the sword as worn by the Infantry of the Army. After sixteen 
years the Corps returned to its old love and on May first of this 
year was the forty-first anniversary of its readoption and the sev- 
enty-fifth year of its use began on the twenty-sixth day of April. 


THE FIRST SWORD OFFICIALLY PRESCRIBED. 


A diligent search of the files at Headquarters of the Marine 
Corps and of other available sources has established the fact that 
the sword was first officially prescribed by an order of Robert Smith, 
the Secretary of the Navy, under date of March 25, 1804, as car- 
ried in the Order Book kept at the old Headquarters at the time. 
The order read: 
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“Side arms. Yellow mounted sabres, with gilt scabbards, worn 
over the sash. Black cross belts, with yellow mountings.” 

Again, on October 4, 1805, in an order covering the uniform, the 
same description of the sword is found. Nearly five years later, on 
April 19, 1810, the only change ordered was the substitution of 
white cross belts for the black. On March 21, 1821, when certain 
changes in the uniform were ordered, the Sword designated in those 
orders was referred to as a “broad sword,” but there is no mention 
to be found of the Mameluke grip. The full text of that order is: 

“White leather belts across the shoulders, broad swords with 
gilt or brass scabbards, gold sword knots, scarlet sash around the 
Waist and over the sword belts.” 

Again, on August 3, 1821, the uniform regulations show: 

“A brass scabbard sword must be worn by all officers on duty 
in undress.” 

It is worthy of note, at this point, that Lieutenant Louis E. Fagan, 
whose father served in the Marine Corps from June 14, 1862 until 
his retirement, with two brevets for services at Fort Sumter and 
at the attack on Fort Fisher, came into possession of a lithograph 
of an oil painting of an unidentified officer of Marines, described 
as “A Marine Officer of 1819,” a reproduction of which illustrates 
this article. This reproduction, photographed from the lithograph 
by Sergeant N. M. Shaw, attached to Headquarters, showed in the 
coloring of the lithograph a sword with a gilt scabbard that has the 
Mameluke grip. The portrait from which the lithograph was made 
was at one time in the possession of Major Isaac T. Doughty of the 
Corps. 

The uniform regulations of August 23, 1821, however, describes 
the sword of that period as: 

“A brass scabbard sword must be worn by all officers when on 
duty in undress.” 

It is therefore evident that “A Marine Officer of 1819” either did 
not date from that year, or that his wearing of a Mameluke grip 
sword was frowned upon by his superiors and forbidden while on 
duty in undress. 


AN ENGLISH PRECEDENT. 


The history of the Dress of the Royal Artillery, covering the 
period between 1625 and 1897, written by Captain R. J. Macdonald, 
R. A., throws an interesting sidelight on the irregular use of such 
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swords as appealed to the personal fancy of officers in the British 
service in the early years of the Nineteenth Century. This work, 
profusely illustrated with colored plates and sketches, has the sketch 
of an officer of 1808 in uniform. He carries a sword of striking 
similarity in length and shape of the blade, the hilt and the guard, 
to our present sword. The sword knot was attached to the upper 
part of the guard. 

In the chapter of Captain Macdonald’s excellent work entitled 
“Military Reminiscences of Latter End of the Eighteenth and Be- 
ginning of Nineteenth Centuries, contributed by General A. C. 
Mercer, R. A.,” is the following significant observation: 

“In the foot Artillery, when away from Headquarters, we gen- 
erally wore dirks instead of the sword. Generals, and our Field 
officers, seemed to wear what they pleased, and after the Egyptian 
expedition the Mameluke sabre was quite the rage.” 

The Egyptian expedition referred to by General Mercer, was 
despatched from England in 1807. 


LIEUTENANT O'BANNON’S MAMELUKE SWORD. 


The far-reaching influence that the Egyptian expedition had upon 
the rather widespread use of the Mameluke sword in Europe was 
unquestionably communicated to the Marine Corps of the United 
States in those early days. Egypt is the home of the Mameluke. 
In the wars against the Barbary pirates American frigates were a 
familiar sight in the Mediterranean, and each frigate carried its 
detachment of Marines. res\e 

The exploits of Lieutenant Presley Neville O’Bannon, the hero 
of the capture of Derne, in Tripoli, in 1805, after a march of 600 
miles through the Desert of Barca, are familiar to the officers of 
the Corps through Major Collum’s full description of that expedition 
in his History of the U. S. Marine Corps. On his return from 
Africa in 1807, the State of Virginia presented him with a sword of 
unusual design, modelled after an original Mameluke blade which 
Lieutenant O’Bannon undoubtedly brought back with him as a 
memento of his service. The sword, which is reproduced among 
the illustrations of this article, bore on one side of the blade 
the inscription: “Presented by the State of Virginia to her gallant 
son Prestley O’Bannon.” On the reverse side was inscribed: “As- 
sault and conquest of the City of Derne in Africa, April 27th, 1805.” 

Underneath the eagle’s head on the hilt is a gold plate showing 
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an officer holding in one hand the national colors and in the other a 
sword. He is depicted standing on the walls of the captured works 
and hovering above him is a representation of Glory holding a 
wreath. It is worthy of note in this connection that in spite of the 
lustre of his feat, and the fact that he hoisted the first American 
flag ever flown above a fortress of the Old World, O’Bannon re- 
ceived no recognition from his government, not even to the extent 
of brevet, and resigned from the service on March 6, 1807. His 
resignation was accepted in the following letter: 
“H Quarters of the Marine Corps. 
Washington, March 6”, 1807. 
Sir, 
Your resignation as a Lieutenant in the Corps of Marines 
is accepted. I must here be permitted to observe, that 
your retirement from our service, I hope, will, answer 
your most sanguine expectations. 
Your obedient servant, 
FRANKLIN WHARTON, 
Lt. Colo. Comdt., M. C. 
Mr. P. N. O’Bannon.” 

Reverting to the sword of presentation, the City of Derne is in 
the background of the gold plate and the point of the sword indi- 
cates two ships in the harbor. The scabbard is ornamented at the 
mouthpiece by a silver band bearing the arms of Virginia, and 
another silver band at the middle is ornamented with a crest in 
which are displayed eagle heads, arrows and a helmet. There are 
rings at the upper and middle bands and the sling piece and buckles 
shown in the photograph were attached to the scabbard when the 
sword came into possession of its present owner, Mr. William G. 
Moseley, of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Moseley, to whom the Gazette 
is indebted for the above description and for the photographs of this 
interesting sword, married the great-great-great-niece of Lieutenant 
O’Bannon. There was also a silver ferule on the scabbard which 
has been lost. 

When the writer became acquainted with the above facts through 
the instrumentality of Mr. Moseley, there was a natural inclination 
to believe that the presentation sword had been modeled after the 
sword worn by him. The reference to the Uniform Order of 1804, 
however, effectually disposes of that possibility. O’Bannon had, as 
was natural with one following his profession, undoubtedly brought 
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home as a souvenir the sword from which his presentation sword 
was designed. The shape of the blade, a true scimitar, does not 
tally with the modified blade adopted by the American Marines. 
An effort was made through the Adjutant General of the State of 
Virginia, and the State Librarian, to secure details of the presen- 
tation, in the hopes that they might throw light on this mooted ques- 
tion. The burning of the State records at the time of the evacuation 
of Richmond made it impossible for those officers to furnish such 


details. 
THE ADOPTION OF THE MAMELUKE HILT. 


The first mention of the Mameluke grip is found in the Uniform 
Regulations promulgated on April 26, 1825, over the signature of 
Lieutenant Colonel Archibald Henderson, Commandant of the 
Corps. 

“All officers when on duty, either in full or undress uniform, 
shall wear a plain brass scabbard sword or saber, with a Mameluke 
hilt of white ivory and gold tasseds; extreme length of the sword 
three feet, one inch and half, curve of the blade half an inch only 
to serve as a cut and thrust; the hilt in length (which is included 
in the extreme length of the sword) four inches and three-quarters ; 
width of scabbard, one inch and three-quarters; width of blade, 
one inch,” 

The same specifications are contained in the regulations of April 
3, 1833, signed by John Boyle as Acting Secretary of the Navy, and 
issued to the Corps by Commandant Henderson. No change is 
to be found in the Uniform Regulations of July 1, 1839, and the 
sword was worn without change from the orders of April 26, 1825, 
until a board was convened in 18509. 


THE INFANTRY SWORD IS ADOPTED. 


Under the title “Regulations for the Uniform and Dress of the 
Marine Corps of the United States, 1859” appears the following 
radical change in the sword: 

“Sword and Scabbard. 

For the Commandant.—Either a sword of honor, presented by 
the General Government, or that of a State, or the sword prescribed 
for all other officers. 

All other officers.—The sword of the pattern adopted by the War 
Department, April 9th, 1850.” 
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The place accompanying the text of those regulations shows the 
sword, as adopted by the War Department, to be much like the 
present sword of the Army except for its hilt, and it bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to the non-commissioned officer’s sword in use in 
the Corps today. 

This sword was retained by the Corps for a period of sixteen 
years when a Uniform Board was convened in Washington that 
made radical changes in the uniform of the Corps, and discarded the 
infantry type of sword for the Marine Corps. 

THE MAMELUKE AGAIN PRESCRIBED. 

This board, of which Colonel Charles G. McCawley was Presi- 
dent, turned to the British influences that had naturally prevailed 
in our services in their early days of formation, as a guide. It 
adopted a uniform patterned closely, particularly in the matter of 
sleeve ornamentation and the braided blouse, on that of the Royal 
Horse Artillery of the British Army, an organization famous in the 
British service for the smartness and distinctiveness of its uniform. 
The text covering the sword was as follows: 

“For all officers—Ivory Mameluke grip, with two gilt embossed 
stars on each side of the same, set on a gilt circular plate sunk flush 
with the ivory. Blade rounded on the back, with the words ‘United 
States Marines’ in scroll on each side; length of blade from 31 to 
33 inches. Scabbard of German silver, gilt hilt, bands, rings and 
tip ; the bands and tip to be embossed.” 

This sword is a close reproduction of that used only by general 
officers and field marshals of the British Army. A British Army 
Uniform Book in the possession of Colonel Charles L. McCawley, 
Quartermaster of the Corps, in force in the year 1875, provides 
that the staff officer sword shall be the same as that worn by the 
British Infantry. This fact is here cited because of the belief held 
by many officers that when the Uniform Board of 1875 adopted 
the Royal Horse Artillery uniform it also adopted the staff sword 
of the British Army. The same book shows that the Mameluke 
sword was then worn by general officers and field marshals and it 
gives this description of the weapon: 

“Ivory grip, gilt ornamented cross bar, Mameluke curved blade 
with brass scabbard.” 

The sword as worn by the general officers differs from that of a 
field marshal only in slight variations of the devices chased on the 
blade. 
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It is reasonable to assume that when we first adopted the Mame- 
luke hilt in 1825 it was due to the Egyptian influence that tempted 
officers of the Royal Artillery “who seemed to wear what they 
pleased, and after the Egyptian expedition the Mameluke sabre 
was quite the rage.” Whether the American officers of the Corps 
of Marines caught the infection prior to their brothers of the Royal 
Artillery, or followed them, lies in the realm of imagination. The 
readoption of the Mameluke hilt at the time that the Uniform Board 
of 1875 was so strongly influenced by British forms of dress, might 
well have been due to the fact that it was a British sword when we 
first adopted it, as well as to the fact that the sword had been worn 
for a period of thirty-four years in the earlier history of the Corps. 

FROGS AND SLINGS. 

On the walls of the Office ef the Quartermaster of the Corps 
hangs a plate showing uniforms of the Corps in the earlier days. 
From the inscription thereon the plate was sent to First Lieutenant 
Archibald H. Gillespie who served on the Frigate Brandywine. The 
records further show that Lieutenant Gillespie served on that ship 
from 1843 to 1845. It is therefore reasonable to assume that the 
uniforms shown on the plate were prescribed in the Uniform Regu- 
lations of July 1, 1839. The sword depicted in the plate is the 
Mameluke type, worn in a frog. 

When former Colonel Charles G. McCawley entered the Corps 
in 1847, the sword, with the Mameluke grip, and brass scabbard, 
was worn in a frog. 

Subsequent to the Mexican War the method of wearing the 
sword in a frog was discontinued and it was carried by two slings, 
the rings for them being placed on the scabbard, leaving the button 
for the frog attachment as it was. 

The sword first worn in the Corps by Commandant McCawley 
shows that the two methods of attachment, by frog or slings, were 
possible. A similar sword also hangs in Colonel C. L. McCawley’s 
office, the original ownership of which it has not been possible to 
trace. This also shows the identical arrangement for either frog 
or sling attachment. This sword also shows that at some time, 
doubtless to conform with a regulation adopted after its original 
purchase, the scabbard had been silvered. It is uncertain whether, 
at some time prior to the change of the sword in 1859 the scabbard 
was changed from brass to a silvered finish, or whether the silvered 
finish was applied when the Corps returned in 1875 to its old weapon. 
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AN ORIGINAL MAMELUKE SWORD. 


Colonel Littleton W. T. Waller has in his collection of arms a 
Mameluke blade that he brought from Damascus in 1882. The hilt 
is similar in shape to that of the present sword, but the blade, true 
to the type that prevails in the Near East, is much shorter and has a 
slightly greater curve. When Colonel Waller had the opportunity 
to compare that blade with photographs of the O’Bannon sword 
he found the blade striking in similarity. 

The hilt, guard and grip differ, changed to meet a varying taste 
in ornamentation. The shape of the blade, it is well known, was 
not uncommon among European armies in those days when it was 
regarded not only as an ornamental weapon, and prized for its 
steel, but was a formidable one in the hand-to-hand fights that then 
were characteristic of battle. 

In the Mess of the Eastney Barracks of the Royal Marines are 
two Mameluke scimitars presented to Lieutenant H. C. Tate, of the 
Royal Marine Artillery, by Mehemet Ali. One was presented when 
Lieutenant Tate, as a second lieutenant, was serving on H. M. S. 
Madagascar after the siege of Acre in 1832 and the other while 
he was serving, as a first lieutenant on H. M. S. Avenger, in 1846. 
Lieutenant Colonel H. Oldfield, R. M. A., Editor of the Globe and 
Laurel, to whom the GAZETTE is indebted for this item of interest, 
has also communicated to the writer the following points outlined 
by the Wilkinson Sword Company, Limited, of London. 

“The Cimitar with Mameluke Hilt is still the British regulation 
pattern for General Officers and Field Marshals. 

“The Mameluke hilted sword was never our Staff Officers’ pat- 
tern, certainly not in 1875. 

“The Staff Officers’ sword of 1875 would be of Infantry pattern, 
with the exception that the badge of the guard, instead of bearing 
the V. R. and Crown, was made up of crossed sword and baton 
with Crown. As this design is borne on the Generals’ sword this 
may possibly account for the error. 

“Present day R. M. L. I. sword is a regulation Infantry with 
special embossing, and Royal Marine Artillery sword a three bar 
sword as our Royal Artillery.” 

THE MAMELUKES IN HISTORY. 


A sketch of the sword of the Marine Corps, in view ot the im- 
portant bearing that the ancient Mamelukes have exerted on its 
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history, would be incomplete without reference to that famous body 
of warriors. The word itself is a corruption of the Arabic mamluk, 
which meant slave. A bodyguard of Turkish slaves was’ first 
formed in Egypt by the successors of Saladin. 

Es-Salih, Sultan of Egypt and Syria, was the first ruler to take 
this step, in the Seventh Century. His men were known as the 
Bahree-Memlooks. While they were originally slaves, and regarded 
as inferiors, they excelled as warriors and eventually usurped the 
supreme power and established a powerful line of Mameluke sul- 
tans. Their early sword was made of bronze but in their hands the 
blades of Damascus became famous, the scimitar shape was adopted, 
and until recently the blade used by the Cossack Light Cavalry 
showed little difference in its main details from that made famous 
by the Egyptians. 

The Mamelukes are inseparably associated with the military his- 
tory of Egypt, the first country in which a regular military organiza- 
tion was established, and a country in which the fighting element 
was the most honored and powerful of all classes. 

Napoleon, however, in 1797, met the Mamelukes twice in battle 
and whipped them in masterful fashion, inflicting heavy losses on 
them which pointed for the Mamelukes the beginning of their 
speedy disintegration and downfall. It was not until 1811, how- 
ever, that Mehemet Ali administered their coup de grace, securing 
his position by a massacre of the Mamelukes in the citadel, and lay- 
ing the basis of Egypt’s independence. 
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REGULATIONS AS TO SUPPLEMENTARY 
FIRST APPOINTMENTS IN THE 
ROYAL MARINES. 


ADMIRALTY, 
November 1915. 
These regulations are issued for the information of Candidates for ap- 
pointments as Probationary Second Lieutenants in the Royal Marines. 
By Command of their Lordships, 
W. Graham Greene. 
FIRST APPOINTMENTS TO THE ROYAL MARINES. 
During the War: 
(1) Any Intermediate Examinations for apointment to the Royal Marines will be 
duly notified through the press. 
2) The Course at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, is suspended and Officers 
on entry are sent direct to a Royal Marine Divisien for training. 
They receive pay at 5s. a day on entry and 7s. 6d. a day on being embarked for 
service afloat. 


(3) The practical and oral tests will not be held at the Examinations for entry. 


I.—APPOINTMENTS AS PROBATIONARY SECOND LIEUTENANT. 


1. Appointments as Probationary Second Lieutenant Royal Ma- 
rines will be offered annually to Candidates who may pass success- 
fully a competitive examination and be otherwise qualified as 
detailed. 

2. The number of appointments each year will vary according to 
the requirements of the Service, and notice thereof will be published 
about three months before the examination. 

3. The examination of Candidates will be conducted by the Civil 
Service Commissioners in the month of June as specified in Section 
III. of this Memorandum. The examination will be held in London 
and such other centres as the Commissioners may appoint. The 
fee for the examination in London will be 2/. and at any other centre 
3l., in addition to any local fees. 
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4. Every Candidate for examination must make application to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty not later than the Ist of April of the 
year of examination. 

5. Candidates must be unmarried. The limits of age will be from 
17 to 19. Candidates must have attained the age of 17 and must 
not have attained the age of 19 on the Ist of June of the year of 
examination. 

6. Candidates will be required to present themselves at the Ad- 
miralty, where they will be separately interviewed before they are 
admitted to compete at the examination. Those admitted to compete 
will be given the necessary forms, after the interview, to enable 
them to make application to the Civil Service Commissioners to 
be examined. 

7. A Candidate must be of pure European descent and the son 
either of natural-born British subjects or of parents naturalised 
in the United Kingdom. In doubtful cases the burden of clear 
proof will rest upon the Candidate. He must also produce a 
certificate of his ability to swim, and a certificate of birth. 

8. Successful Candidates will be required to undergo an examin- 
ation by the Medical Director General of the Navy as to their 
physical fitness for appointment. The physical requirements will 
be found in Appendix II. They are precisely the same as those for 
commissions in other branches of the Royal Navy, except that in 
addition Candidates must be at least 5 ft. 5 ins. in height. 

9. Parents or guardians are required to make an Officer a private 
allowance of at least 60/. a year until his pay amounts to 7s. 6d. a 
day (i.e., for about two years), and of 45/. a year from that date 
until he is in receipt of 11s. a day (i.e., during an additional period 
of from two to three years). 

They must further undertake to provide him with the outfit re- 
quired on appointment as Probationary Second Lieutenant, and 
also the additional uniform authorised on receiving his commission. 

By arrangement between the Admiralty and the War Office a 
Candidate who is admitted to compete in the examination for a 
Supplementary First Appointment in the Royal Marines, may, 
if he so desires, and provided he fulfills all the necessary conditions, 
present himself at the same time for admission to the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, or Royal Military College, Sandhurst, or for 
special entry as a Naval Cadet, in which case he must express defi- 
nitely his order of preference before the examination has begun. 
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For particulars of the conditions of entry to the Royal Military 
Academy and the Royal Military College, application should be made 
to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission. 


II.—CONDITIONS OF SERVICE. 


10. The Candidates selected after examination will be appointed 
Probationary Second Lieutenants in the Royal Marines. Their 
seniority will be that of the order in which they were placed by 
the Examiners. 

11. Corps Nomination.—One appointment in the Royal Marines 
will be given annually to the son of a combatant Officer of the 
Royal Marine Forces recommended to His Majesty by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

In the selection for this appointment preference will be given— 


\ 


(a) To sons of Officers who have been killed in action or 
have died of wounds received in action within six 
months of such wounds having been received, or from 
illness brought on by fatigue, privation, or exposure, 
incident to active operations before an enemy, within 
six months after having been first certified to be ill, or 

(b) To sons of Officers who have attained the substantive rank 
of Major or Lieutenant-Colonel, and have performed 
long and distinguished service. 


This appointment is contingent on the nominee qualifying in the 
entrance examination and showing a competent knowledge in the 
subjects Mathematics and Science. 

12. Period of Probation.—Officers will be considered as on pro- 
bation until they have completed all their courses of instruction and 
training and have been successful in all the examinations hereinafter 
mentioned. 

13. Removal from the Service-—Officers who fail in any exam- 
ination will be removed from the Service unless reasonable grounds 
for a second trial can be proved. They are also liable to be dis- 
charged at any time for unsatisfactory conduct. 

14. Date of Commissions—Commissions as Lieutenant Royal 
Marines will be granted to Officers after passing the final military 
examination. 

They will be posted to the Royal Marine Artillery or Royal Ma- 
rine Light Infantry according to the requirements of the Service, 
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but will be on one general list for seniority and promotion in the 
Corps. 

15. The final order of seniority of Officers will be determined by 
the results of all their professional (naval and military ) examinations 
during the probationary period of their service. 

16. The higher classes of certificates in the final examinations en- 
title Officers to accelerated increase of pay (see Appendix IIT.). 


I11.—SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION. 


17. The subjects of examination are as follows :— 


Class I. Marks. 
Be eee Bie ie Sie 
(i) English - - - - - - - - 2000 | 
ii) English History & Geography - - 2000 : 
) Anata s(itinlitetn sie tity Obligatory. 
(111) French or German or Latin - - - 2000 : : 
(iv) Mathematics 4 (Elementary) - - 2000 
(v) Mathematics B (Intermediate) - - 2000 


(vi) Science (Physics and Chemistry ) 2000 
Class I. 


(vii) (a) French or German or Latin - 2000 


‘aarayes Optional. 
(b) Mathematics C (Higher) - - 2000 


All the subjects in Class I. must be taken up. Only one of the 
subjects in Class II. may be taken up, and if this subject is a lan- 
guage, it must be different from the language selected in Class I.* 

In addition to the above named subjects, Candidates may take up 
Freehand Drawing, to which 400 marks will be allotted, but from 
these marks such deductions will be made as to prevent indifferent 
draughtsmanship from receiving any credit. 

Certificate A. obtained in the Officers’ Training Corps will en- 
title the holder to receive 200 marks additional to the above. 

No Candidate will be accepted who does not (1) show a compe- 
tent knowledge of mathematics in the elementary and intermediate 
stages, and (2) obtain a satisfactory aggregate in the examination. 


*When deciding between the subjects of Class II, candidates are recommended to 
study Appendix Although Higher Mathematics is not an obligatory subject at the 
Entrance Examination, those entering without it must expect to find themselves at a 
disadvantage in their subsequent courses in the Service 
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II.—-COURSES OF INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING. 


18. (a) Royal Naval College, Greenwich.—Candidates appointed 
Probationary Second Lieutenants will proceed to the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, on the rst October following, for a course of 
eight and a half months’ study, to be concluded by an examination 
in the subjects studied. 

19. Officers will receive daily instruction in infantry drill and in 
physical training, and will undergo a course of riding during this 
course. 

20. A mess allowance of Is. 6d. a day will be granted during the 
period of study at the College. 

21. The quarters in the College are fully furnished, and a small 
daily charge is made for their upkeep. 

22. (b) Head Quarters, Royal Marines.—On completion of the 
examination at Greenwich, Officers will be granted leave before 
joining a Royal Marine Division on the Ist July. 

The ensuing course at a Division will extend over a period of 
Infantry Training, Musketry, Military Law and Administration, 
about 20 weeks, during which Officers will receive instruction in 
and a Recruit Officer’s course of Naval Gunnery. 

23. (c) H.M.S. “Excellent.’—In the middle of November the 
Gunnery course in H.M.S. “Excellent” will begin. This course will 
occupy about 15 weeks, including Christmas leave, and on its con- 
clusion an examination will take place. 

24. (d) H.M.S. “Vernon.’—The course of Electrical, Tele- 
graphic, and Torpedo Instruction in H.M.S. “Vernon” will com- 
mence about the Ist March, and will occupy about three months, 
and will also terminate with an examination. 

25. (e) Embarkation in a Cruiser—The Officers will embark 
about the 1st June for a period of six months, in a cruiser for in- 
struction in Naval duties. Before disembarkation an intermediate 
examination in these duties will be held, after which leave will be 
granted until the end of December. 

26. (f) Head Quarters, Royal Marines.—On the Ist January 
the Officers will proceed to one of the Royal Marine Head Quarters, 
where theoretical instruction will be combined with practical work 
in the duties of an Officer, Royal Marines, until the following 
September. 
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27. (g) Military Course, Under Professor of Fortification.-— 
This course will extend from the 1st October to the middle of the 
following June. During this period the Officers will be instructed 
in military subjects. The final examination in military subjects 
will then take place, and the Officers will receive their commissions, 
on promotion to Lieutenant, Royal Marines. 

28. On completion of the above course the Officers will proba- 
bly be embarked for the annual Fleet Exercises, on the conclusion 
of which short leave will be granted. 

29. (h) Resume in H.M.S. “Excellent” and Gunnery Shooting 
Course —In August the Officers will undergo a short resume in 
H.M.S. “Excellent” and the Gunnery Shooting Course. 

30. (1) Embarkation in a Battleship—Early in August the Off- 
cers will embark in battleships as Subalterns of the detachment 





under a Captain, Royal Marines. 

31. During this embarkation, which will extend over a period 
of about 12 months, Officers will receive further instruction in 
deck duties and navigation, and at the same time will take their 
part in all the routine work connected with the Detachment, Royal 
Marines. 

On completion of this tour of duty afloat, Officers will be finally 
examined in Naval subjects. 

32. Subalterns who have obtained a “First” class certificate in 
each of the final professional examinations will receive the in- 
crease of pay, and also, when embarked, take relative rank with 
Lieutenants R.N. from the date of the examination. 

APPENDIX I. 
SYLLABUS OF SUBJECTS. 

ENGLISH.—Dictation. Essay.—Three alternative subjects to be 
given for an essay or letter, of which Candidate may choose one. 
Precis. REPRODUCTION of a passage read out. (GENERAL PAPER 
(to test general knowledge and intelligence). 

History.—[The subject carries 1,400 marks.]|—Knowledge of 
European History as affecting English History during this period, 
such questions will deal only with the broad outlines of European 
History, and knowledge of detail will not be expected. 

GEOGRAPHY.—| The subject carries 600 marks.]|—The main phy- 
sical features of the world, with special reference to the British 
Empire. General political geography of the world, with special 
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reference to British possessions and Egypt, and the foreign frontier 
territories adjacent to them. 

FrRENCH.—Translation from French. The translation must be 
expressed in good English; merely to show that the French has 
been understood is not enough. Translation into French.—An 
essay or letter of one of two or more alternative subjects. Collo- 
quial—Candidate (i) to talk in French, and (ii) to write short 
dictated passage in French. 

{The colloquial test will carry 500 marks. | 

GERMAN.—As for French. German should be written in Ger- 
man characters. 

LaTin.—Translation and Prose Composition. 

ELEMENTARY MatTHematics.—Arithmetic and Mensuration.— 
The ordinary rules of arithmetic. The metric system. 

Geometry.—The elements of geometrical drawing and practical 
geometry. Measurement of angles, use of protractor. The sub- 
stance of Books I. to III. of Euclid’s Geometry. 

Algebra.—To easy quadratic equations. The elementary use of 
graphs. 

The questions in ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS will test knowledge 
of fundamental principles and readiness in application to simple 
practical problems. 

The examination in Elementary Mathematics will include a la- 
boratory test. [The laboratory test will carry 400 marks. ] 

INTERMEDIATE MATHEMATICS.—Includes Elementary 
Mathematics, together with— 

Arithmetic—Use of four-figure logarithms will be required, use 
of slide-rule permitted. 

Geometry.—Geometrical drawing and practical geometry of plane 
figures. The substance of Books I. to IV. and VI. of Euclid’s 
Geometry. The elements of theoretical solid geometry with appli- 
cation to mensuration of solids. 

Algebra.—Grasp of elementary principles and readiness in prac- 
tical application will be looked for, but great skill in analytical 
transformations will not be demanded. 

Trignonometry.—Solution of plane triangles; graphs of trigo- 
nometrical functions; use of four-figure tables; formulae for the 
trigonometrical ratios of the sum and difference of two angles 
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and for the product forms of the sum and difference of sines and 
cosines of two angles. 

The examination in Intermediate Mathematics will include a la- 
boratory test. [The laboratory test will carry 400 marks. ] 

HIGHER MATHEMATICS.—Includes Elementary and Inter- 
mediate Mathematics, together with— 

Geometry.—Elements of solid geometrical drawing. 

Algebra.—Elementary knowledge of the use of indeterminate 
co-efficients, especially with partial fractions. 

Co-ordinate Geometry and Infinitesimal Calculus——Equations to 
straight line, circle, elipse, parabola, hyperbola, and other simple 
curves, in rectangular co-ordinates. 

Co-ordinate geometry of three dimensions up to the equations to 
the plane and straight line. 

Polar co-ordinates. 

Mechanics.—Elementary statics of liquids and gases. Further 
mechanics of solid bodies, e. g., pendulum and easy questions on 
moment of inertia. 

The examination in Higher Mathematics will include a labora- 
tory test. [The laboratory test will carry 400 marks. ] 

PHYSICS.—[The subject will carry about 1,200 marks.]—The 
questions set will be such as may be answered by Candidates who 
have acquired their knowledge by an experimental treatment of 
the subject. 

Practical work.—| The laboratory test will carry about 400 marks. | 
Simple experiments on the subject matter of the preceding syllabus, 
for example :—Verification of Boyle’s law. Testing the standard 
points of thermometers. Determination of specific and latent heat 
by the method of mixtures. Determination of melting and boiling 
points. Verification of the laws of reflection and refraction. De- 
termination of the positions of images formed by plane and spheri- 
cal mirrors and by convex lenses. Mapping lines of force in mag- 
netic fields. Comparison of intensities of magnetic fields by the 
method of oscillations. Comparison of electric currents by the tan- 
gent galvanometer and by ammeters. Comparison of resistances 
by substitution and by the sliding bridge. 

CHEMISTRY.—[The subject will carry about 800 marks. | 

Practical Work.—|[The laboratory test will carry about 200 
marks ]|—Simple exercises which may include weighing and the mea- 
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surement of volumes of liquids and gases, will be set on the sub- 
jects of the preceding syllabus. For example: 





Estimation of soluble matter in a mixture; determination of 
change of weight in a simple reaction; measurement of the 
gas evolved during solution of a metal. Observation of the 
behavior of substances under the influence of heat and in 
simple chemical reactions. Preparation of the gases enumer- 
ated above; preparation of salts from metals and oxides by 
general methods. Volumetric determination of acids and al- 
kalis. 


FREEHAND DRAWING.—The examination will be exacting, 
in order to ensure that indifferent draughtsmanship receives no 
credit. From the marks originally allotted, 40 per cent. of the maxi- 
mum (i. ¢., 160 marks) will be deducted. The remaining marks 
will be subsequently increased by two-thirds. 

There will be two tests in Drawing. In the first a photograph or 
other representation of a landscape will be set before the Candidate, 
who will be required to make an outline sketch of it (without shad- 
ing) showing the profile of hills and rising ground and any promi- 
nent towers or other landmarks. In the second test candidates will 
be asked to draw from memory some common object such as a 
chair or a saddle. 


APPENDIX II. 


PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR CANDIDATES FOR FIRST APPOINTMENTS 


IN THE ROYAL MARINES. 


With a view to preventing Candidates who may be physically unfit 
for His Majesty’s Service from incurring the inconvenience and 
expense of preparing for commissions in the Royal Marines, it is 
suggested that they undergo examination by the medical adviser 
of the family, or any other qualified medical practitioner, to whom 
the following lists of defects which cause rejection may be sub- 
mitted for guidance. 

It is to be understood that this private examination is merely 
suggested as a guide for intending Candidates and to lessen the 
chances of disappointment, and that it is by no means intended 
to take the place of, or to influence in any way, the regular Official 
Physical examination. 
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APPENDIX III. 
PAY OF ROYAL MARINE OFFICERS. 


Pay per Diem. 


a 5 

Probationary Second Lieutenant, onentry - - - oe 
Probationary Second Lieutenant, after completing the 

course at Greenwich - - - - -+ - = = § O 
Probationary Second Lieutenant, after two years, 

subject to passing in practical Naval subjects - - 7 6 
Lieutenant, on passing final examination in Naval sub- 
jects: this rate to be granted at once to Officers who 
obtain first class certificates in both Naval and Military 
subjects: each second class certificate to entail post- 
ponement of this rate for three months and each third 

class for six months - - - - - - 2 @ 

Captain, on promotion ee I 

4 erier We ar tl es Se eS eee 

¥ after five years - - - - - - - 1§ O 

Major, on promotion ee ie 

” after two years a ee ee ee 

” after four years ee a ee ee en! 

” after six years ee ee ee ee 

Lieutenant-Colonel,on promotion - - - - - 30 O 

. is after two years - - - - 33 Oo 

: 2s after four years - - - - 36 oO 

Colonel Second Commandant - -  - Pay of rank with an 


allowance of 5s. a day. 


Colonel Commandant - - + =  - Pay at present rates 
with an allowance 
of 12s. a day. 
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APPLICATION FOR A COMMISSION IN THE RoyaL Marines. 





To be filled up as directed and returned, addressed to— 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Royal Marines, 
Admiralty, 
35, Spring Gardens, 
London, S. W. 








te Te Bi LDL MN RMN AIM Fea As eee oO 
Father’s Name and profession................... naheeone inenaesiebilieimaees 
Address to which )} ...... NRCP RI AGRE BAS conan NH OMA Ss? 
communications , 

should be made oe ee EMM ese AION SG Ney AMF Ne 
Paes 20 ee ar en ie Sales ces eae a ee 


(Birth Certificate to be attached) 


i cs igvicadn dchanuabiidisena 


(Certificate to be attached) 


NIN sincissicirlandelsinshbascinaniccucstuactulagitchinconnins peoesuieeeedaniiieem inna 
(Without shoes) 


Name of School or Schools where) 
educated, and time at each RR csi Bia RE 2 cen 
Whether also a candidate fora } 
Navi Cogetemeot te Army (°° ee. 
Certificate as to character from Master of last School is to be 
attached. (If under 6 months at this School, Certificate from for- 
mer School is also to be forwarded. ) 





Dea Ri ccssccccceinesns ideal igi tai essan ates vscipilsndedinbdiiamcal , IQ! 





Senature of candieete............2:..-..0.c ioe scan acoso pualcmeliesnanan 











FIELD SERVICE IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


SQUADRON MARINES IN COMBINED OPERATIONS. 


HERE were notable cases in the course of the Civil War 

where the military and naval services fought together, but 

they were mainly engagements in which the mission was the 
capture or reduction of fortifications open to assault from both land 
and water. Almost invariably the first stage of these combined 
operations included the convoy by fleet or squadron of army trans- 
ports and the preliminary bombardment of the enemy’s position. 
At times this bombardment was carried out with the men-of-war 
off soundings and the objective of their fire a fort or chain of forts 
guarding a deepsea harbor or an inlet entrance. In many cases the 
ships penetrated many miles up a river before actual hostilities were 
launched. Under cover of the bombardment landing parties of 
bluejackets and the marines of the fleet or squadron gained a foot- 
hold on beach or river bank and attacked one face of the works 
while the land forces struck from another quarter. 

Such were the actions at Hatteras Inlet, where Fort Clark was 
captured by the Federal forces of both arms; the engagement at 
Fort Macon; the reduction of Forts Gaines and Morgan and the 
two attacks on Fort Fisher, the second of which, one of the most 
sanguine of the war, resulted in its final capture. In all these ac- 
tions the marines of the various units afloat took their part, and in 
countless other fights where all the forces engaged on the Federal 
side were mustered from the naval forces alone. There were also 
numberless boat expeditions, cutting-out exploits and minor engage- 
ments in which the sea soldiers of those days figured. 

From the outbreak of the Civil War, however, until its close, 
there were but two well-known instances in which the Marine Corps 
fought in the field under conditions that exactly approximated those 
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under which the Army carried out the great bulk of its fighting. 
In the first of these the Marines were not associated with the Navy, 
but fought as a battalion detached for duty with the Army. It 
was not an auspicious debut under such circumstances for the occa- 
sion was the first Battle of Bull Run where the Federal forces were 
routed. Major John G. Reynolds commanded the battalion, and it 
was brigaded with the command of General Porter and assigned 
as support for Griffin’s battery. Throughout that inglorious battle 
Reynold’s battalion, as did the other detachments of regular troops, 
acquitted itself with great credit. 

The other instance is the only one in the long struggle where a 
combined force of bluejackets, marines and volunteers operated 
under one command without the material aid of the Fleet. The 
activities of the Fleet in this case were confined to landing the 
naval brigade prior to the first engagement in which the combined 
forces fought, and later embarking it to land it again on the follow- 
ing day at another point. Six weeks covered the operations of 
this mixed command and during that time it fought two battles, 
several skirmishes, with fighting in the open, in the woods and in 
the swamps of North Carolina, behind entrenchments and under 
cover of hastily thrown up rifle pits, with charges and counter- 
charges, marches and picket duty. 

The mission of this force was to cooperate with the command of 
General Foster in establishing communications with Sherman. This 
in itself was a unique mission for naval forces and the complement 
of marines that did its bit towards the successful issue of the mis- 
sion was one of the largest that fought on shore in the closing year 
of the Civil War. 

Twelve vessels of the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron, the 
command of Rear Admiral J. A. Dahlgren, contributed quotas 
varying from eleven to twenty-nine men to the composition of the 
battalion of marines. In all they mustered 182 bayonets, and were 
commanded by First Lieutenant George G. Stoddard of the Marines. 
He organized this battalion, one of full numbers by the standards 
of those days, into three companies and chose his staff and company 
officers from the non-commissioned officers of the various detach- 
ments. 

Lieutenar.t Stoddard was commissioned as Second Lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps on June 14, 1862, and promoted to the next 
grade on June 10, 1864. Asa result of his service in the operations 
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above referred to, commonly known as the battles of Honey Hill, 
or Boyd’s Neck, and that of Tulifinney Cross Roads, he was recom- 
mended for a brevet by Rear Admiral Dahlgren in the following re- 
port to the Secretary of the Navy: 

“J desire to bring 1st Lieut. Stoddard to the attention of the 
Department. He did good service in the field with the Marines 
of the Fleet Brigade at Boyd’s Neck and Tulifinney, and now has 
command of the largest force of Marines that has been collected 
for some time. He has always acquitted himself with credit. | 
would respectfully suggest a brevet.” 

He received the brevet rank of captain for his commendable 
work, and it was dated from December 6, 1864, on which date, it 
is interesting to note, the engagement at Tulifinney Cross Roads 
was fought. 

The total forces engaged in these combined operations were com- 
manded by Brigadier General Hatch. They comprised the 25th and 
32nd Ohio, the 127th, 144th and 157th New York, and the 34th, 
35th, and 102nd Colored Volunteers with the Naval Brigade, under 
Commander George H. Preble, U. S. N., of which the battalion of 
marines was a unit. 

The official report of the operations, on file at the Headquarters of 
the Marine Corps, is here given in full. 


U. S. Ship New Hampshire, 
Port Royal, S. C., Jany. 5, 1865. 
Sir: 

I give you herewith a description of the doings of a Battalion of 
Marines of which I have had the honor to command the past six 
weeks. On the 25th of November I received an order from Rear 
Admiral Dahlgren, to assume command of a battalion of marines, 
composed of the guards of the ships in this squadron, to be assem- 
bled at Bay Point on the 26th. The Battalion was composed as 
follows: St. Louis, 19, Pawnee, 20, Canandagua 17, Flag 12, New 
Hampshire 29, Sonoma 11, Mingoe 14, Pontiac 13, Saratoga 11, and 
Jas. Adger 11, Total 157. Reinforced December 8th by guards of 
Cimarron 11, Donegal 14, Total 182. 

Act. Ensign Woodward Carter of the New Hampshire, was or- 
dered to assist me as Act. Major and Admiral’s clerk J. R. Stanley 
as Act. Adjutant. I divided the men into three companies and ofh- 


cered them as follows: 
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Co. A. Capt. Sergt. Thomas A. Buckley, Canadagua. 
1st Lt. Sergt. Wm. Porter, St. Louts. 
Ist Lt. Sergt. Chas. O. Sullivan, Pawnee. 
Co. B. Capt. Sergt. C. Stuart, Pontiac. 
ist Lt. Sergt. C. Lutz, New Hampshire (wounded and mis- 
sing Dec. gth). 
ist Lt. Sergt. —. Gallagher, Donegal 
ist Sgt. Sergt. Philip Knapp, Mingoe, (killed at Honey 
Hill). 
ist Sgt. Sergt. Henry Albert, Mingoe. 
Co. C. Capt. Sergt. Wm. P. Smith, St. Louis. 
ist Lt. Sergt. Wm. Cogley, Pawnee. 
2nd Lt. Sergt. Robert McClure, Cinmarron. 
ist Sp’ Sergt. Jas. Doddrill, New Hampshire. 
NON-COMMISSIONED STAFF. 
Aid Sergt. C. L. Boren, Jas. Adger. 
Sergt. Maj. Sergt. Jno. Crowley, Sonoma. 
Commsy. Sgt. Corpl. H. Hanley, New Hampshire. 
©. M. Sgt. Sergt. J. Cogley, Canadagua. 
Color Sgt. Corpl. Philip J. Smith, Cinmarron. 

The Battalion was a part of a Naval Brigade composed of eight 
howitzers and crews commanded by Lt. Comdr. Matthews. Four 
companies of sailor infantry commanded by Lieut. O’Kane and the 
Marines. The Brigade commanded by Commander George H. 
Preble of the St. Louis. The Guards did not all land until the 
evening of the 27th— the 28th was taken up by organizing and 
drillings as skirmishers. At dark we embarked on the U. S. S. 
Sonoma and at daylight were at Boyd’s Neck, Broad River. The 
battalion landed in boats, and I deployed Co. A as skirmishers to 
cover the landing of the howitzers. About 7.30 a. m., commenced to 
advance, Cos. A and B deployed each side of the road, Co. C in re- 
serve, howitzers and sailors in the rear. Advanced some six miles 
driving in the enemy’s pickets with some firing, found we were on 
the wrong road and fell back at dark to a cross road about three 
miles from the landing where the Army came up under command 
of Brigadier General Hatch. 

The morning of the 30th we took position on the left of the Naval 
Battery, advancing some five or six miles. The battle of Honey 
Hill commenced about 10 a. m. About noon the word passed for 
the Marines to advance. General Hatch ordered me to take posi- 
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tion on the right of the advance line relieving the 144th New York— 
this we did, advancing nearly a mile through woods and swamps 
and coming into line on the double quick under heavy fire of can- 
ister. We immediately opened fire on the enemy and continued it 
until about 3 p. m., when the whole left of the line having fallen 
back and being unsupported we were obliged to follow their ex- 
ample. We then took up a position on the right on a cross road 
three quarters of a mile in the rear of the first position, opened fire 
on the pursuing enemy and drove him back. This position we held 
until about 6 p. m., when in obedience to orders we marched to the 
rear and took up our original position on the left of the battery. 
During the night we returned to the cross roads, where we spent 
the previous night, and covered the movements of the Army. The 
next morning, Dec. Ist, we occupied a hill half a mile to the left of 
the cross roads and during the next two days were busy throwing 
up field works and doing picket duty. The 3rd, 4th and 5th were 
spent in camp duty and drill. Soon after dark on the 5th I re- 
ceived orders from the Admiral to form my battalion and proceed 
on board the Flag Steamer Philadelphia for an expedition up the 
Tullifinny River. Embarked about midnight under orders to land 
the next morning, cover the landing of the artillery and advance on 
the enemy. 

Owing, however, to our boats going ashore, the Army landed 
first. The battle opened about 9 a. m. We advanced on the right 
of the Naval Battery and came under fire about 11 a. m., deployed 
the whole battalion as skirmishers on the right, and advanced into 
the woods beyond Tullifinny cross roads driving the enemy before 
us. Afterwards moved across the front of the line and took posi- 
tion on the extreme left where the enemy were pressing us. We 
held the ground under heavy fire until dark, the left Co. C on 
picket duty under Actg. Major Carter, and the balance moved to 
the center where we remained during the night supporting an Army 
battery. At daylight the 7th, the enemy attacked in force, first on 
the center, then on the right and left at once. A body of colored 
troops on the left gave way and Co. C was in great danger of being 
captured but Major Carter finally brought them off in good order 
with the loss of but one man. About noon the fight having ceased, 
the Naval Brigade moved to the left & rear taking up a position 
at Talberds House, protecting the left flank. Here at dark the 
men received some bean soup sent from the Mingoe, the first food 
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they had received for thirty-six hours. We had hot coffee on the 
Philadelphia at daybreak on the 6th and nothing from that time 
until this soup arrived —besides the men were ordered to leave 
their coats and blankets behind them under a guard and had slept 
all night on the field of battle in a heavy rain without any cover. 
Certainly the men deserve a great deal of praise for their good con- 
duct under such hardships. At 10 p. m. sent Co. A out on picket 
at midnight, Cos. B and C were turned out and worked throwing 
up rifle pits until morning. 

The eighth was spent in working on the fortifications. At day- 
break on the ninth the battalion was formed and moved to the front 
on the extreme right. Here deployed as skirmishers and waited 
for the battle to commence. At 9 o’clock a. m. the artillery opened 
a heavy fire along the whole line; this continued fifteen minutes and 
then the skirmish line of six hundred advanced, supported by a re- 
serve of one thousand. The Marines had the right of the line. 
We soon met the enemy’s pickets and drove them before us for 
some half a mile, through a dense swamp, from knee to waist deep. 
It was so thick that you could not see a man three or four paces 
from you. The Marines advanced to within fifty yards of the 
rebel works under a heavy fire of canister when the regiment on 
their left was ordered to fall back (127th New York Vols). This 
order was not passed to us and I was preparing to charge when 
the rebels advanced in force after the retiring line, doubling up 
our left and I found myself unsupported and nearly cut off. 

| faced my men about but having no means of telling the proper 
direction kept too much to the right (now our left) and struck the 
Tulifinny River. This turned out to be fortunate as the enemy 
had pursued our left to and through the river, taking several pri- 
soners. 

We kept the bank of the river and by the time we had arrived at 
that spot, the rebels had retired a short distance and we were en- 
abled to pass before they turned on us. After this we returned to 
the cross roads from which we started in the morning and then 
by orders from General Potter took up a new position on the left 
of the line of battle. About 3 p. m., the object of the expedition 
having been accomplished (cutting a road through the woods so as 
to see the railroad) the line commenced to withdraw. While this 
was being done the enemy attacked along the whole line with su- 
perior numbers. Our line was immediately reformed and the ene- 
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my repulsed, but only for a time. Charge after charge was made, 
up almost to our line, but every time they were driven back with 
heavy loss. At sundown they withdrew and about seven p. m., we 
returned to our camp. After this we had no serious fighting, 
though the battalion went out through the swamp on our left, with 
the naval battery several times, to shell the railroad. December 
27th we received orders to return, embarkd at sunset and landed 
at Bay Point at 7 a. m., the 28th. To-day the battalion has been 
broken up and most of the guards have returned to their ships. 

We have lost in Killed, Wounded and Missing 23, a list of whom 
[ send herewith. The Non-Commissioned Officers and Privates 
have all behaved in a most gallant manner and I am sure that by 
their bravery they added to the high reputation the Corps already 
enjoys. In closing I must express my thanks for the able assistance 
I received from Messrs. Carter and Stanley. I could not have 
done without them, for although Sergeants make good acting off- 
cers, still in action they do not feel the responsibility, neither do 
they have that moral effect on the men that a Commissioned Ofh- 
cer does. 

In this connection please allow me to call your attention to the 
fact that with 200 Marines in this Squadron there is but one officer. 
If you should send any officers you would confer a great favor on 
me by sending my junior. | have commanded the battalion in 
this expedition in a manner satisfactory to the Admiral and as 
there will probably be others during the Spring I should like to 
continue the Senior Officer. 

Please remember me to your family and believe me 

Very respectfully, 
Your Obt. Servt. 
(Sgd.) Gro. G. Stopparp. 
U. S. Marines. 
Colonel J. Zeilin, 
Commnadant, U. S. M. Corps. 
Washington, D. C. 


KILLED, WOUNDED AND MISSING. 


O. Sergt. Philip Knapp, U. S. St. Mingoe Killed. 
Corpl. Philip Clancy “Pontiac Wounded leg. 
Corpl. J. W. Young “— Canandagua. Wounded thigh— 


serious. 
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Pvt. Michael Nelly 
Pvt. Michael Malloney 
Pvt. Wm. H. Wilson 
Pvt. Jas Walker 

Pvt. Thos Joy 


Pvt. Thos Mallon 
Corpl. E. Kemmerer 
Pvt. Wm. Gordon 
Sergt. C. Lutz 


Corpl. Robt C. Bates 
Corpl. Wm. McMurry 
Pvt. Jas Gorman 

Pvt. Robert Kellon 


Pvt. Thos Quinn 
Pvt. P. Flood 
Pvt. J. Brubaker 
Pvt. J. Kating 
Pvt. M. De Jezus 
Pvt. B. Dyer 

O. Sergt. T. P. Doane 


“e 


“ce 


“é 


7) 


ie) 


ae 








Sonoma Wounded. 
Canandagua * 
Mingoe Wounded, since dead. 
Pawnee Wounded Jaw. 
Mingoe Missing—reported dead 
by deserters. 
Mingoe Wounded. 
Pontiac Wounded shoulder. 
Pontiac Wounded finger. 
New Hampshire Wounded leg. 
Missing. 
St. Louis Wounded arm. 
Flag Wounded. 
James Adger Wounded side. 
New Hampshire Wounded, since 
dead. 
New Hampshire Wounded. 


Donegal Wounded hand. 
Canandagua Wounded chest. 
Cimarron Missing. 
St. Louis " 
St. Louts . 
Flag Wounded by accident. 








THE SERGEANT’S PRIVATE MADHOUSE. 





This story of Guantanamo is reprinted from “Wounds in the Rain,” by the late 
Stephen Crane. This volume is out of print, but through the courtesy of the Frederick 
A. Stokes Company the Gazette is able to reproduce the story, which was one of the 
first that brought to Stephen Crane his recognition as one of the foremost American 
writers. 

HE moonlight was almost steady blue flame and all this radi- 

ance was lavished out upon a still lifeless wilderness of 

stunted trees and cactus plants. The shadows lay upon the 
ground, pools of black and sharply outlined, resembling substances, 
fabrics, and not shadows at all. From afar came the sound of the 
sea coughing among the hollows in the coral rock. 

The land was very empty; one could easily imagine that Cuba 
was a simple vast solitude ; one could wonder at the moon taking all 
the trouble of this splendid illumination. There was no wind: 
nothing seemed to live. 

But in a particular large group of shadows lay an outpost of some 
forty United States Marines. If it had been possible to approach 
them from any direction without encountering one of their sentries, 
one could have gone stumbling among sleeping men and men who 
sat waiting, their blankets tented over their heads; one would have 
been in among them before one’s mind could have decided whether 
they were men or devils. If a marine moved, he took the care and 
the time of one who walks across a death-chamber. The lieutenant 
in command reached for his watch and the nickle chain gave forth 
the faintest tinkling sound. He could see the glistenting five or six 
pairs of eyes that slowly turned to regard him. His sergeant lay 
near him and he bent his face down to whisper. “Who's on post 
behind the big cactus plant ?” 

“Dryden,” rejoined the sergeant just over his breath. 

After a pause the lieutenant murmured: “He’s got too many 
nerves. I shouldn’t have put him there.” The sergeant asked 
he should crawl down and look into affairs at Dryden’s post. The 
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young officer nodded assent and the sergeant, softly cocking his 
rifle, went away on his hands and knees. The lieutenant with his 
back to a dwarf tree, sat watching the sergeant’s progress for the 
few moments that he could see him moving from one shadow to 
another. Afterward, the officer waited to hear Dryden’s quick but 
low-voiced challenge, but time passed and no sound came from the 
direction of the post behind the cactus bush. 

The sergeant, as he came nearer and nearer to this cactus bush— 
a number of peculiarly dignified columns throwing shadows of inky 
darkness—had slowed his pace, for he did not wish to trifle with the 
feelings of the sentry, and he was expecting the stern hail and was 
ready with the immediate answer which turns away wrath. He 
was not made anxious by the fact that he could not see Dryden, 
for he knew that the man would be hidden in a way practised by 
sentry marines since the time when two men had been killed by a 
disease of excessive confidence on picket. Indeed, as the sergeant 
went still nearer, he became more and more angry. Dryden was 
evidently a most proper sentry. 

Finally he arrived at a point where he could see Dryden seated in 
the shadow, staring into the bushes ahead of him, his rifle ready on 
his knee. The sergeant in his rage longed for the peaceful pre- 
cincts of the Washington Marine Barracks where there would have 
been no situation to prevent the most complete non-commissioned 
oratory. He felt indecent in his capacity of a man able to creep 
up to the back of a G Company member on guard duty. Never 
mind; in the morning back at camp 





But suddenly he felt afraid. There was something wrong with 
Dryden. He remembered old tales of comrades creeping out to 
find a picket seated against a tree perhaps, upright enough but stone 
dead. The sergeant paused and gave the inscrutable back of the 
sentry a long stare. Dubious he again moved forward. At three 
paces, he hissed like a little snake. Dryden did not show a sign of 
hearing. At last, the sergeant was in a position from which he was 
able to reach out and touch Dryden on the arm. Whereupon was 
turned to him the face of a man livid with mad fright. The sergeant 
grabbed him by the wrist and with discreet fury shook him. “Here! 
Pull yourself together !” 

Dryden paid no heed but turned his wild face from the newcomer 
to the ground in front. “Don’t you see ’em, sergeant? Don’t you 


see emf 
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“Where?” whispered the sergeant. 

“Ahead, and a little on the right flank. A reg’lar skirmish line. 
Don’t you see ’em ?” 

“Naw,” whispered the sergeant. Dryden began to shake. He 
began moving one hand from his head to his knee and from the knee 
to his head rapidly, in a way that is without explanation. “I don’t 
dare fire,” he wept. “If I do they'll see me, and oh, how they'll 
pepper me!” 

The sergeant lying on his belly, understood one thing. Dryden 
had gone mad. Dryden was the March Hare. The old man gulped 
down his uproarious emotions as well as he was able and used the 
most simple device. “Go,” he said, “and tell the lieutenant while 
I cover your post for you.” 

“No! They’d see me! They’d see me! And then they’d pepper 
me! O, how they’d pepper me!” 

The sergeant was face to face with the biggest situation of his 
life. In the first place he knew that at night a large or small force 
of Spanish guerillas was never more than easy rifle range from 
any marine outpost, both sides maintaining a secrecy as absolute as 
possible in regard to their real position and strength. Everything 
was on a watch-spring foundation. A loud word might be paid for 
by a night-attack which would involve five hundred men who needed 
their earned sleep, not to speak of some of them who would need 
their lives. The slip of a foot and the rolling of a pint of gravel 
might go from consequence to consequence until various crews 
went to general quarters on their ships in the harbor, their batteries 
booming as the swift search-light flashes tore through the foliage. 
Men would get killed—notably the sergeant and Dryden—and out- 
posts would be cut off and the whole night would be one pitiless 
turmoil. And so Sergeant George H. Peasley began to run his 
private madhouse behind the cactus-bush. 

“Dryden,” said the sergeant, “you do as I tell you and go tell 
the lieuteant.” 

“I don’t dare move,” shivered the man. “They’ll see me if 1 
move. They'll see me. They’ll see me. They’re almost up now. 
Let’s hide——” 

“Well, then you stay here a moment and I'll go and 

Dryden turned upon him a look so tigerish that the old man felt 
his hair move. “Don’t you stir,” he hissed. “You want to give me 
away. You want them to see me. Don’t you stir.” The sergeant 
decided not to stir. 
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He became aware of the slow wheeling of eternity, its majestic 
incomprehensibility of movement. Seconds, minutes, were quaint 
little things, tangible as toys, and there were billions of them, all 
alike. “Dryden,” he whispered at the end of a century in which, 
curiously, he had never joined the Marine Corps at all but had taken 
to another walk of life and prospered greatly in it. “Dryden, this 
is all foolishness.” He thought of the expedient of smashing the 
man over the head with his rifle, but Dryden was so supernaturally 
alert that there surely would issue some small scuffle and there could 
be not even the fraction of a scuffle. The sergeant relapsed into the 
contemplation of another century. 

His patient had one fine virtue. He was in such terror of the 
phantom skirmish line that his voice never went above a whisper, 
whereas his delusion might have expressed itself in hyena yells and 
shots from his rifle. The sergeant, shuddering, had visions of how 
it might have been-—-the mad private leaping into the air and howling 
and shooting at his friends and making them the centre of the ene- 
my’s eager attention. This, to his mind, would have been conven- 
tional conduct for a maniac. The trembling victim of an idea was 
somewhat puzzling. The sergeant decided that from time to time 
he would reason with his patient. “Look here, Dryden, you don’t 
see any real Spaniards. You've been drinking or—something. 
Now——” 

But Dryden only glared him into silence. Dryden was inspired 
with such a profound contempt of him that it was almost hatred. 
“Don’t you stir!” And it was clear that if the sergeant did stir, 
the mad private would introduce calamity. “Now,” said Peasley 
to himself, “if those guerillas should take a crack at us tonight, 
a lunatic asylum right in the front and it would be 
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astonishing.” 
The silence of the night was broken by the quick low voice of a 


sentry to the left some distance. The breathless stillness brought 
an effect to the words as if they had been spoken in one’s ear. 

“Halt—who’s there—halt or I’ll fire!’ Bang! 

At the moment of sudden attack, particularly at night, it is im- 
probable that a man registers much detail of either thought or 
action. He may afterward say: “I was here.” He may say: “I 
was there.” “I did this.” “I did that.” But there remains a great 
incoherency because of the tumultuous thought which seethes 
through the head. “Is this defeat?’ At night in a wilderness 
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and against skilful foes half-seen, one does not trouble to ask if it 
is also Death. Defeat is Death, then, save for the miraculous. 
But the exaggerating magnifying first thought subsides in the 
ordered mind of the soldier and he knows, soon, what he is doing 
and how much of it. The sergeant’s immediate impulse had been 
above all else, 





to squeeze close to the ground and listen—listen 
listen. But the next moment he grabbed his private asylum by the 
scuff of its neck, jerked it to its feet and started to retreat upon 
the main outpost. 

To the left, rifle-flashes were bursting from the shadows. To the 
rear, the lieutenant was giving some hoarse order or admonition. 
Through the air swept some Spanish bullets, very high, as if they 
had been fired at a man in a tree. The private asylum came on so 
hastily that the sergeant found he could remove his grip, and soon 
they were in the midst of the men of the outpost. Here there was 
no occasion for enlightening the lieutenant. In the first place such 
surprises required statement, question and answer. It is impossible 
to get a grossly original and fantastic idea through a man’s head 
in less than one minute of talk, and the sergeant knew the lieutenant 
could not spare the minute. He himself had no minutes to devote 
to anything but the business of the outpost. And the madman 
disappeared from his pen and he forgot about him. 

It was a long night and the little fight was as long as the night. 
It was heart-breaking work. The forty marines lay in an irregular 
oval. From all sides, the Mauser bullets sang low and hard. Their 
occupation was to prevent a rush, and to this end they potted care- 
fully at the flash of a Mauser—save when they got excited for a 
moment, in which case their magazines rattled like a great Water- 
bury watch. Then they settled again to a systematic potting. 

The enemy were not of the regular Spanish forces. They were 
of a corps of guerillas, native-born Cubans, who preferred the flag 
of Spain. They were all men who knew the craft of the woods 
and were all recruited from the district. They fought more like 
red Indians than any people but the Indians themselves. Each 
seemed to possess an individuality, a fighting individuality, which is 
only found in the highest order of irregular soldiers. Personally 
they were as distinct as possible, but through equality of knowledge 
and experience, they arrived at concert of action. So long as they 
operated in the wilderness, they were formidable troops. It mat- 
tered little whether it was daylight or dark; they were mainly in- 
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visible. They had schooled from the Cubans insurgent to Spain. 
As the Cubans fought the Spanish troops so would these particular 
Spanish troops fight the Americans. It was wisdom. 

The marines thoroughly understood the game. They must lie 
close and fight until daylight when the guerillas promptly would go 
away. They had withstood other nights of this kind, and now 
their principal emotion was probably a sort of frantic annoyance. 

Back at the main camp, whenever the roaring volleys lulled, the 
men in the trenches could hear their comrades of the outpost, and 
the guerillas pattering away interminably. The moonlight faded 
and left an equal darkness upon the wilderness. A man could barely 
see the comrade at his side. Sometimes guerillas crept so close 
that the flame from their rifles seemed to scorch the faces of the 
marines, and the reports sounded as if from two or three inches of 
their very noses. If a pause came, one could hear the guerillas 
gabbling to each other in a kind of drunken delirium. The lieu- 
tenant was praying for daybreak. 

A black hour came finally, when the men were not fit to have their 
troubles increased. The enemy made a wild attack on one portion 
of the oval, which was held by about fifteen men. The remainder 
of the force was busy enough, and the fifteen were naturally left 
to their devices. Amid the whirl of it, a loud voice suddenly broke 
out in song. 

“Who the hell is that?’ demanded the lieutenant from a throat 
full of smoke. There was almost a stop of the firing. The Ameri- 
cans were somewhat puzzled. Practical ones muttered that the fool 
should have a bayonet-hilt shoved down his throat. Others felt 
a thrill at the strangeness of the thing. Perhaps it was a sign! 

“The minstrel boy to the war has gone, 
In the ranks of death you'll find him, 
His father’s sword he has girded on 
And his wild harp slung behind him.” 

This croak was as lugubrious as a coffin. “Who is it? Who ts 
it?” snapped the lieutenant. “Stop him, somebody.” 

The sergeant had pounced upon him. 

This singing had had an effect upon the Spaniards. At first 
they had fired frenziedly at the voice, but they soon ceased, perhaps 
from sheer amazement. Both sides took a spell of meditation. 

One of the fifteen men who had been hard-pressed, called out, 
“We've only got about one clip a-piece, Lieutenant. If they come 
again——”’ 
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The lieutenant crawled to and fro among his men, taking clips of 
cartridges from those who had many. He came upon the sergeant 
and his madhouse. He felt Dryden’s belt and found it simply 
stuffed with ammunition. He examined Dryden’s rifle and found 
in ita full clip. The madhouse had not fired a shot. The lieutenant 
distributed these valuable prizes among the fifteen men. As the 
men gratefully took them, one said: “If they had come again hard 
enough, they would have had us, sir,—maybe.” 

But the Spaniards did not come again. At the first indication of 
daybreak, they fired their customary good-bye volley. The marines 
lay tight while the slow dawn crept over the land. Finally the 
lieutenant rose among them, and he was a bewildered man, but very 
angry. ‘Now where is that idiot, Sergeant?” 

“Here he is, sir,” said the old man cheerfully. He was seated 
on the ground beside the recumbent Dryden who, with an innocent 
smile on his face, was sound asleep. 

“Wake him up,” said the lieutenant briefly. 

The sergeant shook the sleeper. “Here, Minstrel Boy, turn out. 
The lieutenant wants you.” 

Dryden climbed to his feet and saluted the officer with a dazed 
and childish air. “Yes, sir.” 

The lieutenant was obviously having difficulty in governing his 
feelings, but he managed to say with calmness, “You seem to be 
fond of singing, Dryden? Sergeant, see if he has any whiskey 
on him.” 

“Sir?” said the madhouse stupefied. “Singing—fond of sing- 
ing? 

Here the sergeant interposed gently, and he and the lieutenant 
held palaver apart from the others. The marines, hitching more 
comfortably their almost empty cartridge belts, spoke with grins of 
the madhouse. “Well, the Minstrel Boy made ’em clear out. 
They couldn’t stand it. But—I wouldn’t want to be in his boots. 
He’ll see fireworks when the old man interviews him on the use of 
grand opera in modern warfare. How do you think he managed 
to smuggle a bottle along without us finding it out?” 

When the weary outpost was relieved and marched back to camp, 
the men could not rest until they had told a tale of the voice in 
the wilderness. In the meantime the sergeant took Dryden aboard 
a ship, and to those who took charge of the man, he defined him 
crazy man in the service of the United 





as “the most useful —— 
States.” 








THE WINTHROP IDEA. 


The following extracts from Popular Mechanics and Arms and the Man, 
will be of interest to the Marine Corps as evidence of the growing recogni- 
tion that the excellent work done on the Winthrop range is attracting. 
From its original purpose of a range for the training of officers and men of 
the Corps stationed on hte Atlantic seaboard to whom the facilities of other 
ranges were impracticable of use, the facilities at Winthrop are now ex- 
tended to the Navy, the Naval Militia and to civilians. Winthrop is unique 
in this and other respects among all the ranges on which the mysteries of 
mirage, of shifting light, fishtail winds and other fascinations of service rifle 
shooting are studied and mastered. Its vogue among high officials of gov- 
ernment bureaus, their subordinates and the professional and business men 
of the national capital is one of the most striking results of the campaign of 
preparedness. 

LIMBING into voluminous blue overalls, a man attired in a 

natty tropical-weight suit, tilted his straw hat back from his 

eyes, down at the Winthrop, Md., Range, cuddled his cheek 
against the stock of a Benet-Mercier rapid fire gun and turned her 
loose. 

He hung fast to the little weapon while fifty rounds of service 
ammunition, fed into the chamber, slung sharpnosed, spiteful bul- 
lets at a distant target, and were ejected—empty shells—from the 
other side of the gun. The man in the blue overalls was William 
M. Ingraham, Assistant Secretary of War. 

Over farther on t'ie firing line of the same range, another man, 
protected by a roomy “jumper,” burned powder in a service rifle. 
He fired standing, kneeling and prone. He wore an expression of 
keen satisfaction whenever one of his bullets lodged near the five. 
The second man was Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Carl 
Vrooman. 

sack of the firing line, the Secretary of the Navy, Josephus 
Daniels, accompanied by Cone Johnson, solicitor of the State De- 
partment, Congressman Oliver, of Alabama, and other government 
dignitaries, strolled up and down, breaking into a frank smile when- 
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battleships of the Atlantic fleet have been entered. When graduated 
each pupil has not only been proficient in the handling of rifle, pistol, 
ever a fusilade tore loose at the targets being operated for rapid 
fire, and, in the meantime getting personally acquainted with a 
score or more of well-tanned youngsters in the summer uniform of 
the jackie—petty officers from the U. S. S. Montana, taking the 
small arms coach course at the range. 

All of which was just a part of the big shoot staged there by 
twenty-four clubs from the Agricultural Department, during which 
“The Winthrop Fashion” of making expert riflemen of civilians, 
was demonstrated. 

Incidentally, the demonstration was given a permanency through 
perpetuation upon motion picture films. The films will be used 
in the formation of new civilian rifle clubs and for the encourage- 
ment of civilian rifle practice. For the past three or four months 
“Big Things” of unusual importance to riflemen have been done at 
Winthrop—the Marine Corps post and rifle range, thirty miles 
from Washington, on a strip of land between the Potomac River 
and Chickamuxen Creek. 

It was there that the Marine Corps a few years ago established 
its range on a mosquito infested bit of swamp and hillside. But 
after a few months, from that bit of waste land, one of the most 
completely equipped rifle ranges in the country began slowly to 
emerge. 

Yet it was not until the present year that Winthrop began to 
mean a great deal to the civilian rifle enthusiasts of the country, 
for it was then that Captain William C. Harllee of the Marine 
Corps, Assistant Director of Rifle Practice for the Navy, obtained 
permission to use the Winthrop Range for the instruction of mem- 
bers of Washington Rifle Clubs, who today number somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 6,000 men and boys. 

When under the direction of Captain Harllee, assisted by Lieu- 
tenants Shuler and Price of the Marine Corps, many men began to 
qualify not only as marksmen and sharpshooters, but as expert 
riflemen, under the N. R. A. course, which is a modified Navy 
course, the Winthrop officials set afoot “trying out” a plan to make 
small arms coaches of Washington school boys. 

At the Winthrop Range for some time there had existed a small 
arms coach school, presided over by Lieut. Shuler. In this course, 
from time to time, detachments of petty officers from all of the 
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three-pounder, and machine-gun, but has also been proficient in 
the operation of ranges—both on the firing line and in the butts— 
and in the mechanical side of firearms, being able to “take down” 
and reassemble all small arms. 

A little more than a month ago, a group of civilians entered for 
the Navy small arms coach course. Arrangements were made to 
instruct them side by side with the navy petty officers during the 
three weeks work, at a cost of thirty cents a day for subsistence. 
Among these civilians were about sixty Washington High School 
Cadets. 

Last Saturday the High School Cadets completed their small 
arms coach course. Each one had qualified as a marksman or sharp- 
shooter, and each of them knew the operation of a range from firing 
line to target butt. 

And so when twenty-four teams from the thirteen clubs made 
up of employees of the Agricultural Department wished to hold an 
inter-club match, Captain Harllee determined upon manning the 
upper range at Winthrop with these school boys. One of the school 
boys coached the winner. 

“The Winthrop Fashion” of turning out expert riflemen and com- 
petent coaches, has attracted considerable attention through the 
country, and it is believed that the policy adopted there in handling 
civilian shots, may have considerable exemplary value to other 
ranges throughout the country. 

It was for this reason that the films, showing the handling of 
the rifle students from the time they boarded the steamer for the 
riverside range, until they completed the match and the marksman 
and sharpshooter courses which followed, were made. 

“The Winthrop Fashion” permits of no idle moment during the 
entire day. The range is reached by steamer which makes a three- 
hour run. The time aboard the boat is utilized in giving preliminary 
instruction. 

No sooner has the craft, laden with rifle club members, drawn 
away from her wharf than the instruction begins. Sergeant An- 
drews of the Marine Corps, who is one of the best shots in the 
United States and who has fired on the Corps team in many of the 
national matches, in command of two corporals has charge of part 
of the school aboard the steamer. These non-commissioned officers 
form small classes among the club members, explaining to them the 
proper method of holding a service rifle in all the positions rquired 
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in the N. R. A. qualification courses, and in the use of the sling to 
minimize recoil. They then demonstrate the manner in which 
sights should be set; how the rifle is loaded and how the breech 
bolt is operated. After that the pupils are instructed in the mark- 
ing of the targets and how scores are determined. Meanwhile in 
another part of the boat, a Marine Corps Hospital Steward is giv- 
ing instruction in first aid, showing how bandages are applied, how 
splints may be improvised, and how wounds should be treated with 
the contents of Navy “First Aid” packages. 

When this preliminary instruction has been completed, the steamer 
is nearing the Winthrop Range, and each man aboard has a good 
working idea of what is expected of him when he goes on the firing 
line to qualify with actual service ammunition. 

Every step of this instruction was filmed, and the cameras fol- 
shot” the small arms coach 
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lowed the rifle club members ashore, 
school of naval petty officers, and the schoolboy class, and then 
went out on the range where a pictorial record of the methods in 
vogue in handling the firing line and target butts was made. 

The officials who visited Winthrop Saturday were frankly im- 
pressed with the possibilities such a place possesses for national 
preparedness, when civilian rifle clubs are permitted to take in- 
struction there. 

Mr. Ingraham, the Assistant Secretary of War, was one of the 
most enthusiastic members of the official party, as was also the As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Vrooman. 

A day or two before the Agricultural inter-club matches were 
held, Mr. Vrooman visited the range and shot the marksman course. 

Mr. Vrooman did not “qualify” with his first effort, but he re- 
fuses to be disheartened, and declares he is going to stick to the 
rifle until his scores entitle him to an official rating as one competent 
to handle a service weapon. 

“T have often used a shot-gun on birds and small game,” said the 
Assistant Secretary, “and I always regarded shooting a rifle at an 
inanimate target as somewhat of a bore. But even the little experi- 
ence | have had so far has shown me that I was entirely wrong. 
[t’s a great sport, and I want to perfect myself in it.” When the 
Secretary of the Navy found so many of the battleship boys at the 
range, being trained so that they may return to their ships and in 
of the fleet in rifle work, he was so 
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turn coach the “greenies’ 
pleased that he stopped short in his walk and “told them all about 
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it.” He expressed the keenest approval of the work which was 
being done at Winthrop, especially in the matter of fostering among 
civilians a desire for rifle practice—Arms and the Man. 


An inconspicuous speck on the newer maps serves to denote the 
location of Winthrop, Md. A bold headland jutting on the Potomac 
River, between two of its tributaries, it attracts little notice from 
the thousands of passengers on that picturesque stream, a two-and- 
a-half-hour sail below Washington. Very few tourists on the river 
steamers realize that they are passing a place of any consequence. 
Yet, despite its modest position in the atlas, Winthrop is a significant 
factor in our system of military effectiveness, for it is the base of 
small-arms marksmanship of the United States Navy and Marine 
Corps. 

Winthrop derives its name from a former assistant secretary of 
the navy, Beekman Winthrop, who did much to encourage the pro- 
motion of small-arms shooting in the Marine Corps. The tract, 
comprising 1,100 acres, was formerly known by the uneuphonious 
name of Stump’s Neck, but since it has been given the dignity of 
a government station, it is officially designated as the Marine Corps 
Rifle Range, Winthrop. Its isolation affords ideal facilities for the 
work in which it is engaged. 

Every newly enlisted man in the eastern division of the Marine 
Corps must undergo the course at Winthrop, and qualify before he 
is assigned to general service. As these recruits mostly come from 
the interior with little or no experience with the rifle, they have a 
great deal to learn; but two weeks of intensive instruction works 
wonders with them, and they are sent to marine detachments with 
an excellent working knowledge of the use of small arms, and no 
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longer “gun-shy.” 

But Winthrop is not merely a rifle range. It is also a school for 
coaches in rifle and revolver shooting; and it is there that the foun- 
dation is laid for small-arms practice in both the sea-going services 
of the United States’ fighting force. Sailors, from chief petty 
officer to ordinary seaman, are detailed from naval vessels in squads 
of ten men each during periods when they can best be spared from 
their respective ships without interference with the ship work. 
This branch of training is fully as important as the instruction im- 
parted to recruits. Indeed, it may be said to be the main object of 
the station, for it is technically known as the Navy School for Small 
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Arms Coaches. Teaching these men to shoot, while very essential, 
is only incidental to the primary purpose of educating them to be 
able to coach others on board men-of-war and at naval stations. 
When the men undergoing the course have completed the regular 
period of instruction, they are turned out well-rounded small-arms 
experts, competent to perform any work on the range, the salient 
idea being to provide a coach for every firing point, and to qualify 
men to handle the rifle butts and to direct the firing line. Especi- 
ally are they trained for duty at the big range at Guantanamo, Cuba, 
where the entire Atlantic Fleet assembles each winter for practice. 

But the activities at Winthrop are not confined to the instruction 
of Marine recruits and the education of small-arms coaches. The 
range is open to all who desire to learn to shoot, and civilians are 
welcomed if they evince a sufficient interest in the serious business 
in which the station is engaged. High-school cadets, militiamen, 
shooting clubs, and other organizations, as well as individual citi- 
zens, may go to Winthrop and be instructed in the art of shooting. 
They are assigned coaches who teach them how to handle the rifle 
and revolver, and they fire the regular courses. They are supplied 
with guns and accessories for shooting; more than that, they are 
equipped with shooting clothes, and are even given a nominal pay 
of 30 cents a day, with tent, mattress, and blankets free. This 
feature of Winthrop is already attracting the attention of the young 
men of Washington, and it is predicted that by next season there 
will be no lack of applicants for the privilege which the range 
affords. 

The training of civilians to shoot is in a sense experimental, but 
if it proves popular, as it now promises, the work will probably be 
extended. Capt. W. C. Harllee, U. S. Marine Corps, Assistant 
Director of Target Practice of the Navy, who is assigned to the 
small-arms section of that office, and author of the “Firing Regula- 
tions for Small Arms in the U. S. Navy,” has evolved a plan 
whereby the facilities for learning to shoot, now offered civilians 
at Winthrop, may be extended to embrace all parts of the country. 
His plan is to utilize the several state rifle ranges for the training of 
citizens to shoot. Instead of maintaining these ranges for a month’s 
shooting in the summer, he would keep them employed throughout 
the open season. Sixty soldiers would man a range of 20 targets, 
furnishing men to serve as coaches, markers, target men, telephone 
operators, cooks, and for other duties incidental to the operation 
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of the range. Civilians living in the vicinity of the range would 
thus be encouraged to fire the regular courses, and upon qualifying, 
they would be registered as marksmen at Washington, and a certi- 
ficate to that effect issued to them. As a measure of preparedness, 
the plan has much to commend it. The expense would be incon- 
siderable as compared with a large standing army, and there would 
be a minimum of interference with civic vocations. 

The routine of instruction at Winthrop is very simple. The men 
attend school daily except Sundays and legal holidays. A regular 
program of lessons is followed, covering Navy small arms firing 
regulations, the Marine Corps and Army text books. The practical 
school work includes, among other things, the task of taking apart 
putting together, under instructors, the parts of rifles, automatic 
pistols, machine guns, and 3-in. field guns. 

The scope of training navy coaches covers not only Navy courses, 
but also Army and Marine Corps courses, so that the Navy corps of 
instructors will feel when they have completed their instruction that 
they know the business of small-arms firing from all angles, even 
to instruction in estimating distances. 

Sailors under instruction shoot not only the regular Navy quali- 
fication courses, but also those of the Army, with pistol, machine 
gun, collective fire, national-match course, long-range firing, etc. 
They perform all coaching in Navy courses, even when the Marines 
fire, and they are also sometimes employed in coaching in the Army 
courses. 

After the first week of instruction the men themselves coach every 
day for a half day, attending school for the other half-day periods. 
They acquire practical experience first in marking in the butts and 
in scoring on the firing line, and later in commanding the butts and 
firing line, telephone service, and, in short, every detail of range 
work. 

The men from the ships are expected to bring only their blankets 
and old clothes. Any kind of shooting clothes goes at Winthrop. 
There are no parades and no pomp and circumstance at the rifle 
range, nothing but hard work and plenty of it, but interesting withal. 
Upon arrival they are issued tents, cots, mattresses, and all equip- 
age which will be needed at the range. They are accorded all the 
privileges of the place enjoyed by the permanent corps of instruc- 
tors, including the facilities of a well-appointed post exchange, use 
of canoes on the back river, fishing, baseball, and the like. The 
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messing arrangements are splendid, the station maintaining its own 
garden, poultry farm, and dairy. <A drove of thriving pigs gives 
promise of fresh pork and bacon. Plenty of fresh milk and eggs 
are supplied from the station farms, and the robust hunger induced 
by a half-day’s steady drilling is abundantly satisfied with appetiz- 
ing food. 

Notwithstanding the very strenuous grind the boys like it and 
become keenly interested in their work. It is not unusual for mem- 
bers of the squad to ask in a body to remain over with the next 
succeeding party, foregoing their furlough in order to extend the 
period of instruction beyond the allotted time. These stay-overs 
become in turn a part of the faculty. 

One of the gratifying results of the system in vogue at Winthrop 
is the good feeling which prevails between the bluejackets and 
Marines. The traditional hostility commonly supposed to exist 
between these two arms of the service does not prevail. 

The working garb of all is reduced to a dead level of uncomeli- 
ness, consisting mostly of dungarees, old shirts, and marine cam- 
paign hats. A conspicuous feature of the range is its democracy. 
Officers and men, marines and bluejackets, fire under practically 
identical conditions. 

Bsides the instruction of regulars, arrangements have been made 
to detail, from each battalion of naval militia, during the summer 
and fall two petty officers for a two weeks’ period of coaching. 
Under the N-vy firing regulations, no distinction is made, the militia- 
men firing under exactly the same conditions as the sailors and 
marines. 

A feature of Winthrop which deserves special attention is the 
manner in which it was constructed. The entire station was built 





by enlisted marines—roads were graded, a telephone system in- 
stalled, water and sewer systems laid, the old farm buildings re- 
paired and new ones constructed, ranges laid out, rifle butts erected 
(including a substantial concrete butt just completed), sidewalks 
and docks built, etc. The visitor finds well-equipped carpenter 
shops, blacksmith shops, gunsmith shops, and plumbing and paint 
shops for all classes of repairs. The range, by reason of its isola- 
tion, is virtually self-sustaining. The marines man the station and 
perform all the work, including the care of live stock, the building 
of new fences, gathering of crops, and the like. At the armory 
they make all repairs on small guns, and can even construct a new 


gun. 
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The officers in charge of the school emphasize the fact that no 
man should desire to remain away because he knows nothing of small- 
arms firing. The less the men know about shooting before they 
go the better, the instructors say. They then have nothing to un- 
learn. No man can undergo the course of instruction at Winthrop 
without becoming well qualified in the use and the mechanism of 
the rifle and pistol—Popular Mechanics. 


In the brief history of rifle shooting as a sport in the United 
States nothing has ever approached the serious efforts now being 
made in the capital city of the nation to place the sport on a per- 
manent and practical basis. 

It is of vital interest to every citizen in this country to know that 
some day real soon it may be possible for anyone so inclined to spend 
an afternoon or a whole day on the rifle range in or near any of our 
cities, large and small, and learn all there is to know about rifle 
shooting as a sport and pastime, and when that time comes our people 
will flock to these ranges and learn for the first time that here in- 
deed is a sport fit for kings. 

There are many government rifle ranges scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of this land of ours, but the principle of their 
operation is entirely wrong, or else their reason for existence is 
totally misunderstood. Large sums of money have been expended 
to purchase suitable ground for rifle ranges and the expensive equip- 
ment necessary to bring everything up to standard requirements. 
Yet all we have to show for our efforts is a magnificent rifle range 
where a few hundred and in some cases a thousand or two regulars 
or National Guardsmen spend a few days a year in a commendable 
effort to become proficient in the art of rifle shooting. 

It should be possible for anyone interested in rifle shooting, from 
whatever motives, to go to the rifle range at any time and shoot to 
his heart’s content. But it is not, and there’s the rub. 

And this brings us to the problem with which Capt. William C. 
Harllee, of the United States Marine Corps, is trying to solve with 
the people of Washington, D. C., and the rifle range at Winthrop, 
Md. Asa matter of cold truth the problem is no longer a problem, 
for the answer is shown by the practical results already obtained, 
as will subsequently be shown. 

About six years ago the site of the present Winthrop Rifle Range 
consisted of a thousand acres of swamp land and pine woods, mos- 
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quito infested and malaria ridden. Today one of the trimmest little 
army posts in the country is a living testimony to the unselfish devo- 
tion to ambition by a few officers of the Marine Corps in the face 
of obstacles that would discourage the average man. But the men 
of the Marines are not made of the stuff that wilts in the face of fire 
and as a result Winthrop stands today high and dry on a firm foun- 
dation, literally and figuratively. 

Starting out with a little lumber secured through the quarter- 
master’s department and a small saw mill obtained from the same 
source, the community has been built up until now it has spacious 
mess halls, galleries, officers’ quarters, an administration building, 
an ice plant, an electric light plant, a garden which in summer pro- 
duces more than enough for the go men stationed there and whoever 
else chances to be at the post. In live stock there are on the post 
exchange farm a fine drove of hogs—which, by the way, finds 
shelter in an old army tent—flocks of turkeys and White Orpington 
chickens, some ducks, a small flock of sheep, ete. 

And all this has been accomplished with practically no cost to the 
Government, the officers of the range having been lucky in obtain- 
ing the assignment to their command of good mechanics, carpenters, 
and other skilled laborers, including a blacksmith. 

When the marines came to Winthrop they found most of the 
1,000 acres pretty densely wooded. So, at the request of the range 
officials, experts from the Forest Service visited the range and there 
scientifically “thinned out” the growth. As soon as this was 
done, by blazing trees that could be dispensed with, the cutting 
began, with the result attested in the many up-to-date buildings at 
the post. 

So large has the community grown that the Postoffice Depart- 
ment has created Winthrop a fourth-class office, and one of the 
enlisted men has been appointed postmaster. 

In addition to the ordinary routine of running the post, which is 
quite a varied and considerable undertaking, Lieutenant Price and 
Lieutenant Shuler, with their go men, of course, make the prime 
object of the range—the teaching of marksmanship—their first 
consideration. And they manage to turn out remarkably efficient 
sharpshooters from the various groups of 100 to 200 marines and 
bluejackets who are always at the range from other posts and from 
the fleets to take the rifleman courses. 

“ach morning at 9 o’clock the excursion steamer DeBarry worries 
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out into the stream for the three-hour run down the river from 
Washington to Winthrop. On board are from 100 to 150 youths 
and men of all classes, but of one color. There is a spirit of demo- 
cracy aboard the boat among civilians and soldiers alike that is in 
striking contrast to the accepted customs of the services. 

As soon as the boat is in motion a school of instruction, in which 
all on board take part, is held in the main saloon ’tween decks. At 
the school a competent instructor leads his pupils into the mysteries 
of rifle shooting from the time a rifle is placed in one’s hands until 
shooting is over for the day. The interest in keen, for the audi- 
ence is composed of intelligent people, and the instructor’s words are 
not wasted. 

How to properly hold the rifle, the correct way to see the sights 
as they are aligned on the target, the proper use of the sling strap 
around the arm to steady the rifle in shooting, are some of the sub- 
jects of the instruction. There are four different positions used in 
rifle shooting, prone, standing, kneeling and sitting, and these are 
all shown by the instructor himself. Men who are staid office 
drones during five or six days a week, cast dignity to the four Po- 
tomac winds and sprawl on the cabin floor or on the deck outside, 
jamming unaccustomed muscles into temporary uncomfortable poses 
until they attain just the right position for the best target results. 

Through the hum of conversation, too, sounds tiny “snick-snick- 
ing” which is totally mystifying until one observes that half a dozen 
men with borrowed rifles, carefully unloaded, are “snapping” the 
breech bolts to get trigger fingers and hand grips just right for the 
coming two hours on the range. 

Long before the boat reaches its destination every man or boy on 
board has had a splendid opportunity to become familiar with the 
rudiments of rifle shooting and to take his place in the firing line 
with his fellow men and with a clear idea of what he is expected 
to accomplish. 

A card, which gives the number of the particular target he is to 
shoot at, has been filled out with his name and if he is a member of 
a rifle club the name of the organization is noted. 

There is no confusion when the boat warps to the wharf at Win- 
throp, and without military formation or any particular leader, the 
column heads for the mess hall for a light but wholesome lunch be- 
fore the real business of the day begins. Those in charge of the 
mess have been informed by telephone as to how many to provide 
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[here is no lost motion anywhere, and as soon as the inner 
is satistied everybody moves out to the 200-yard firing point 
where the marksman course is begun. Each shooter takes his place 
assigned him and when all is ready the signal is given, 


LT ROUS Al 


raised above the ground and firing begins 


\t each firing point there is an expert marine coach qualified by 
much experience as an expert rifleman. The coach gives each 
oot clean suit of overalls and jumper. On the shoulder and 
bow « < ht n 


ight arm are pads to protect the men firing from the 


ecoil « e rifle Then each man is given a Krag Army rifle, 
eady sighted in for him by the coach, and 40 rounds of ammuni 
( Wik < ist 


enough to shoot the marksman course. 
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Shooter is now pretty well satisfied with himself and the 
general. He has qualified as a marksman with an army 
t st of 40 cents, 25 cents for the ride on the boat 
5 cents for the lunch, and a day spent in the open with good 
lenty of fresh air as an added stimulant for future 
eavor ng the same lines. The boat then takes him back t 
t e is then ready for another trip later on when he may 
fy as a sharpshooter and eventually an expert rifleman. His 
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rable efficiency. He has added to his value as a citizen be- 
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BRITISH MARINES. 





FROM GLODE AND LAUREL. 


HE last month has been full of incident, the naval battle in 
the North Sea naturally taking precedent of all other events, 
as it so closely affects the Royal Corps. 

Whether it will ever rank with Salamis, the defeat of the Armada, 
or Trafalgar, as one of the decisive battles of the world, is a matter 
for the future to decide. The ‘fruits of the victory at Trafalgar 
were not reaped till over two years after the event, when, bent on 
the humiliation of England, Napoleon annexed Holland and West- 
phalia to obtain command of their sea-boards, and prohibited English 
trade even in neutral bottoms. 

Neither this order, nor the “Continental System,” viz., the closing 
of all ports belonging to nations under his control, had any material 
effect on our supply of food, as we held the command of the sea. 

No official report has yet been published of the recent great battle, 
and the account of survivors are naturally of a very local nature, 
but tend to demonstrate that the ancient traditions of the Royal 
Marines have been upheld. Many varied and interesting accounts 
have been published in daily papers, but these savour more of Fleet 
Street than the Fleet. 

General Sir W. C. Nicholls, K. C. B., retired on 26th June, after 
five years in office. 

OFFICERS’ APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, ETC. 

The Admiralty have been pleased to approve of the following: 

Colonel 2nd-Commandant Cunliffe McNeile Parsons, C. B., R. M. 
L. I., to be second whilst in command of the 181st Infantry Brigade 
of the Army (dated 5th March, 1916). 
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Colonel 2nd-Commandant G. E. Matthews, C. B., C. M. G., R. 
M. L. I1., assumed command of the 198th Infantry Brigade, with 
effect from June 8th. 

The Admiralty have approved of Lieutenant Francis Hastings 
Thomas, D. S. C., R. M. L. L., being specially promoted to the rank 
of Captain, R. M. L. I., to date December, 1915, under the provi- 
sions of Order-in-Council of 15th January, 1878, Clause 6. This 
officer is reported by the Vice Admiral, Eastern Mediterranean, 
as having, while in H. M. S. Talbot, “On many occasions performed 
good service by establishing close touch between the military and his 
ship whilst supporting the Army.” 

The Admiralty have approved of the title of the appointment of 
“Staff Officer,” Royal Marines, being altered to that of “Brigade 
Major,” Royal Marines, and of the officers holding these appoint- 
ments wearing the dress distinctive of that grade. The pay and 
allowances of these officers will be as present laid down for Staff 
Officer. 

The following changes in the disposal of officers in the Royal 
Marine Brigade have been notified: 

Headquarters, 2nd Brigade—Temporary Brigadier General C. N. 
Trotman, C. B., R. M. L. I., assumed command of the R. N. Division. 

Major F. J. Saunders, D. S. O., R. M. L. L., to perform the duties 
of General Staff Officer (2nd grade) in addition to those of Bri- 
gade-Major, 2nd Brigade. 

The Admiralty have approved of the appointment of Colonel 
Commandant David Mercer, C. B., R. M. L. 1., as Brigadier-General 
in command of the 1st Royal Naval Brigade, Royal Naval Division 
being terminated from the 27th May, 1916. 

HONOURS AND REWARDS. 

The King has been graciously pleased to grant the following or- 
ders in recognition of valuable services during the war: 

C. M. G. (additional).—Major-General John Frederic Daniell, 
a. Mi. 1 


C. B.—Lieut.-Colonel C. A. F. Osmaston, R. M. A 
Distinguished Service Order. 
Ist January, 1916 
Temporary Major Joseph William Teale, R. M 
In recognition of most valuable services throughout the whole of 


the evacuation of the Gallipoli Peninsula. With very limited re- 
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sources he constructed the pier at which practically the whole of 
the guns and stores were embarked, and was in charge of the de- 
struction of all ammunition, etc., which was left behind at Lanca- 


shire Landing. 


Extract from the third supplement to the London Gazette of Tues- 
day the 30th May, 1916; Wednesday, 31st May, 1916: 

To receive the Conspicuous Gallantry Medal.—Po-S-846 Acting 
Corporal Frank Pilgrim, R. M. L. I. 

On the 20th November, 1915, at Cape Helles, he threw a Turkish 
grenade out of a trench, and thereby avoided a dangerous accident. 

Po-15585 Pte. Ernest Arnold Grinddey, R. M. L. I. 

On the 25th November, 1915, at Cape Helles, he extinguished a 
fuse in a live grenade and threw it out of our trench, thereby avoid- 
ing a serious accident. 

Po-S-343 Pte. Mark Turner, R. M. L. I. 

On the 31st October, 1915, at Cape Helles, he picked up and threw 
a live bomb out of our barricade, thereby avoiding a serious acci- 
dent. 

The Military Cross.—2nd-Lieutenant J. W. R. Campbell, of the 
Worcestershire Regiment (son of General Sir William Campbell, 
K. C. B.), has been awarded the Military Cross for gallant conduct 
in a cutting-out expedition against the German trenches. 


CASUALTIES. 


The Adjutant-General, R. M., regrets to state that the following 
causualties have been reported: 

H. M. S. /ndefatigable——Captain Percy M. C. Wilde, R. M. A.; 
R. M. Gnr. George H. Field, R. M. L. L., and 92 enlisted. 

H. M. S. Black Prince—Captain Alfred W. D. Broughton, R. 
M. L. I.; Acting Lieut. Geoffrey R. Steinthal, R. M., and 78 enlisted. 

H. M. S. Queen Mary.—Major Gerald C. Rooney, R. M. L. L.; 
R. M. Gnr. Charles Catley, R. M. A., and 112 enlisted. 

H M. S. Defence.—Acting Lieut. Alexander D. P. Hamilton, R. 
M., and 67 enlisted. 

H. M. S. Invincible-——Major Robert C. Colquhoun, R. M. L. L.; 
Lieut. John T. Le Seelleur, R. M.; R. M. Gnr. Albert E. Nixon, 
R. M. A., and 115 enlisted. 

The Adjutant-General, R. M., regrets to state that the following 
further casualties have been reported in connection with the action 
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in the North Sea on the 31st May in ships other than those sunk: 

Killed —Major Francis J. W. Harvey, R. M. L. L.; R. M. Gnr. 
John H. Goss, R. M. L. I., and 70 enlisted. 

Died of Wounds.—11 enlisted. 

W ounded.—74 enlisted. 

H. M. S. Tipperary.—7 missing (prisoners). 

H. M. S. Hampshire.—Lost: Captain Cyril S. Hazem, R. M. L. 
I., and &9 enlisted. 


THE HERO OF KUT. 


Charles Townshend was originally an offcer of the Royal 
Marines, and as such served in the Camel Expedition across 
the Bayuda Desert, which attempted to relieve General Gor- 
don at Khartoum. The expedition was despatched too late by the 
Cabinet of Mr. Gladstone, and Gordon, with his garrison, was mas- 
sacred before it could reach the objective. A desperate attempt, 
however, was made at the last moment to rush a flying column 
across the great loop of the Nile called the Bayuda, to ward off 
the catastrophe. The column, composed of picked men of various 
corps, were fiercely attacked by swarms of savage Arabs, who 
bravely charged our men, marching in a great moving square, with 
their camels and impedimenta within the ranks. The attacks were 
beaten off, but some of the hostile spearmen penetrated within 
he square, and were only disposed of by hand-to-hand fighting. 
Townshend took part in this melee, and was able to save the camel 
which carried his banjo from the Mahdists. The instrument was 
available that evening and on other evenings by the bivouac fires 
for its owner to accompany himself through an endless repertoire 
of cheery songs, and many who never expected to survive that 
desperate adventure afterwards asserted that Townshend’s cheery 
voice and the tireless twanging of his banjo kept up the courage 
and morale of the thirsty and exhausted crowd of soldiers, so that 
they reached the Nile waters intact, and were able to cut their way 
back to civilization, when it was found that Khartoum had been 
taken by the Mahdi. 

Townshend was very popular at the headquarters of the Army at 
Simla, in Lord Roberts’s days, when musical talent was much ap- 
ciated ; but while adding to the gaiety of that gay company, he, 
at any rate, did not neglect more serious matters. Throughout his 
service he was a close student of political and military develop- 
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ments, and whiled away the torrid heat of the Indian hot weather 
by reading military history and current military literature. He 
married Mdle. Cahen d’Anvers, and spent much of his leave in 
France in the years preceding the war, where he made a profound 
strategical study of the conditions of the military situation likely 
to arise at the outbreak of war. The War Office decided, how- 
ever, to retain him in command of an Indian garrison when the 


Expeditionary Force was organized and sent abroad. 
THE DEFENSE OF KUT. 


Since December 3rd, 1915, Kut-el-Amara held out against over- 
whelming odds. In the annals of beleagured strongholds, the de- 
fence of this apology for a fortress by the relics of Townshend’s 
Division after the retreat from Ctesiphon will rank as one of the 
most remarkable and admirable. 

It is a curious fate that has twice made Townshend the hero of a 
forlorn hope in defence of an outlying post of the Indian Empire. 
Detached from his regiment, the Central India Horse, he had 
joined the troops in Gilgit, on the edge of the mighty Pamirs, and 
found himself second in command of the garrison when the tribes- 
men rose and besieged the Residency. The commander of the 
post, Captain (now Colonel) Campbell, a brother officer of Towns- 
hend’s, was wounded early in the siege, and the task of holding the 
place devolved on the hero of Kut. The enemy pressed the attack, 
and very nearly starved the garrison before the relieving columns 
succeeded in climbing through the gorges which gave access to 
Chitral. Only the most masterful, cheery, and determined conduct 
could have kept the weak garrison up to its apparently desperate 
task, and held the frail bulwarks of the improvised fortress against 
the savage tribesmen who were howling for its destruction all 


around it. 
TURKISH CHIVALRY. 


General Townshend’s last messages from Kut were received by 

wireless on the morning of April 29th. At 11:40 a. m. he reported: 
“Have destroyed my guns, and most of my munitions are 
being destroyed; and officers have gone to Khalil, who is at 
Madug, to say am ready to surrender. I must have some food 
here, and cannot hold on any more. Khalil has been told to- 
day, and a deputation of officers has gone on a launch to bring 
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some food from Julnar. Ship sent night April 24 to carry sup- 

ply to garrison Kut(? failed to get through).” 

In his next message he reported: 

“T have hoisted the white flag over Kut fort and town, and 
the guards will be taken over by a Turkish regiment, which is 
approaching. I shall shortly destroy wireless. The troops go 
at 2 p. m. to camp near Shamron.” 

A pre-arranged signal from the wireless indicated at 1 p. m. that 
General Townshend’s last message had gone through. 

On the same day the Turkish General, Khalil Bey Pasha, received 
our parlementaires. He was anxious, he said, that the garrison 
should be well rationed, and that General Townshend especially, for 
whom he expressed the most profound admiration, should receive 
every possible comfort after the privations he had endured so gal- 
lantly. He welcomed the proposal to send them stores, and regretted 
that the supplies at his command were not more plentiful. 

Two barges, loaded with iron rations for a day and a half, have 
left our camp. 

Negotiations with regard to the exchange of prisoners of war 
were so far satisfactory that a hospital ship, together with another 
ship of ours, and two big barges laden with food and canteen stores, 
have been admitted to Kut, and are now on their way down stream 
with 177 sick and wounded. It is expected that the remaining 700 
will follow. 

Another point touched on by the parlementaires was the 1m- 
munity of the civil population of Kut, who, it was explained, were 
retained there by force majeure. The Pasha said that he contem- 
plated no reprisals. Their future treatment would depend on their 
future conduct. He could give no pledge but he did not intend to 
hang or persecute. 

General Townshend is believed to be proceeding direct to Con- 
stantinople with his aide-de-camp and his servant. 

The real privations of the garrison began in the middle of Febru- 
ary, especially in the hospital. When the milk gave out the hospital 
diet was confined to cornflour or rice-water for the sick, and or- 
dinary rations for the wounded. 

On April 21st the 4-o0z. grain ration gave out. From the 22nd 
to the 25th the garrison subsisted on the two days’ reserve ration 
issued in January ; and from the 25th to the 29th on supplies dropped 
by aeroplane. 
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During the last days of the siege the daily death rate averaged 
8 British and 21 Indians. 

The troops were so exhausted when Kut capitulated that the regi- 
ments who were holding the front line had remained there a fort- 
night without being relieved. They were too exhausted to carry 
back their kit. 

All the artillery, cavalry, and transport animals had been con- 
sumed before the garrison fell. When the artillery horses had gone 
the drivers of the field batteries formed a new unit, styled “Kut 
Foot.” 

One of the last mules to be slaughtered had been on three Indian 
frontier campaigns, and wore ribbons round its neck. The supply 
and transport butcher had sent it back twice, refusing to kill it, but 
in the end it had to go with the machine-gun mules. 

Mule flesh was generally preferred to horse, and mule fat sup- 
plied good dripping; also an improvised substitute for lamp oil. 

The fuel of crude oil used for cooking lasted the whole of the 
siege. This gave out rank fumes, and the regimental cooks were 
easily distinguishable, being as black as chimney sweeps through 
the smoke and smuts of the oil ranges. 

The tobacco famine was a great privation, but the garrison did 
not find the enforced abstention cured their craving, as every kind 
of substitute was there. Lime leaves were smoked, or ginger or 
baked tea dregs. 

In January English “baccy” fetched 3 pounds 4s. a half pound. 
In an auction of a dead man’s effects a box of cheap Indian cheroots 
fetched 13 pounds 12s., a box of Egyptian cigarettes 6 pounds r4s., 
and a tin of condensed milk 2 pounds 5s. 

Different units saw very little of each other during the siege. 
At the beginning indirect machine-gun and rifle fire, in addition to 
shells, swept the whole area day and night. The troops only left 
the dug-outs for important defence work. 

In addition to the four British officers mentioned above, 100 Bri- 
tish rank and file, six Indian officers and 963 Indian soldiers ‘and 
followers had been brought down from Kut. 

The relations of the Kut garrison with the Turks were very 
smooth. Turkish officers gave every British soldier a handful of 
cigarettes as he left Kut—Foreign Military Correspondence. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Between the Lines, by Boyd Cable. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 258 pages. $1.35 net. 
Action Front, by Boyd Cable. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 298 pages. $1.35 net. 

If two better books on the war have been written, and their name 
is legion, they have not come to our notice. The writer has done 
his bit and he tells of it with a sure touch that shows no trace of 
a personally conducted tour. He takes his readers into the cold 
and mud of the trenches, brings them face to face with the casu- 
alties that lurk in “coal boxes” and “Whistling Willies”, high explo- 
sives, trench mortar bombs, bullets that tear through shell-broken 
stretches of parapets, charge and counter-charge and bayonet thrusts 
and the work of special detachments. It is the grim side of war 
that predominates through the collection of sketches. 

As his text he takes for each story the line of an official commun- 
ique and reconstructs it so that one can read within the lines of 
those terse reports. Every phase is described from minor actions 
to assaults in which whole divisions figure, and there is not a chapter 
that does not teem with practical bits of information of how the 
world’s greatest war is being fought. 

There is, for instance, an illuminating chapter that shows every 
step in the construction of a tunnel whose sap-head began in the 
ruins of a cottage. Before the time is ripe for the explosion of the 
mine under a section of enemy trench a counter-sap pierces the 
tunnel. A revolver shot ends that activity and when the mine is 
exploded the British infantry swarm out into the mine crater, con- 
solidate it, and hold it against a counter-attack. 

Artillerists will appreciate the wealth of detail in the recital of 
the artillery support of infantry hard put to repulse an attack that 
is mainly wiped out by its accurate fire. At its height “The shell 
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fire grew more and more intense. The air was thick and choking 
with smoke and chemical fumes, and vibrant with the rush and shriek 
of shells, the hum of bullets and the ugly whirr of splinters, the 
crashing impact of shells and ear-splitting crack of the guns’ dis- 
charge, the ‘r-r-rupp’ of shrapnel on the wet ground, the metallic 
clang of bullets and shell fragments on the gun shields and mount- 
ings. But through all the inferno the gunners worked on, swiftly 
but methodically. After each shot the layers glared anxiously into 
the eye-piece of their sights and minute movements of elevating 
and traversing wheels, the men at the range drums examined them 
carefully and readjusted them exactly, the fuse-setters twisted the 
rings marking the fuse’s time of burning until they were correct 
literally to a hair-line.”’ 

Under the caption Nothing to Report lies the wiping out of a 
working party adding to its wire entanglements on a black night. 

Another chapter describes the trench-bomb as “a mere cylinder 
of cast iron, closed at one end, open at the other, and with a roomy 
touch-hole at the closed end. The carriage consisted of two uprights 
on a base, with the mortar between them and pointing up at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees. The charge was little packets of gun- 
powder tied up in paper in measured doses. The bomb was a tin- 
can—an empty jam-tin mostly—filled with a bursting charge and 
fragments of metal, and with an inch or two of fuse protruding. 
The piece was loaded by throwing a few packets of powder into 
the muzzle, poking them with a stick to burst the powder, and care- 
fully sliding the bomb down on top of the charge. A length of fuse 
was poked into the touch-hole and the length lit, sufficient length 
being given to allow the lighter to get around the nearest corner 
before the mortar fired.’ 

An advance of two hundred yards along a front of a thousand 
is vividly shown from the midnight movement of regiments, of trans- 
port and munition and sappers laden with sand bags and rolls of 
barbed wire, on to the charge of infantry over a shell-torn front, 
after the artillery bombardment, to the work of the short-arm bay- 
onet thrust and the bomb-throwers until the trenches are taken 
traverse by traverse. 

The chapter A Hymn of Hate, begins with the exchange of lively 
repartee between a London battalion and a German outfit. Stung 
by the quick wit of the cockneys the German trenches break into 
a dramatic rendition of the famous hymn. It was not received 
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with the fear and trembling that was expected, for evening after 
evening the delighted cockneys sing it with great gusto and their 
wild yells of “England” at the end of each verse bring many wasted 
rounds of rifle fire. 

A Brigadier and a French staff officer meet the battalion later as 
it is marching to reserve billets and listen in amazement to: 


“Ite of the ’eart, and ’ite of the ’and, 
‘Ite by water, and ‘ite by land, 
‘Oo do we ’ite to beat the band? 


HINGLAND!” 


The official report that “The casualties cannot be considered heavy 
in view of the success gained,” sketches the scenes of a field dressing 
station with no attempt to gloss over the horrors of the flowing 
tide of casualties. 

The Job of the Am. Col. and The Signaller’s Day wind up a 
collection of stories that run the gamut of war in France. 

The general outline of Action Front is the same as that of Within 
the Lines, except that it has a lighter touch. The author gives in- 
stances enough of the grim side of war but is equally good in show- 
ing the other side of the picture. 

There is humor enough in As Others See Us and in Anti-Aircraft 
to average up strong for the grewsome bits of the book. The first 
is concerned with the London Tower outfit that made the German 
Hymn of Hate its evening song. It takes over the trenches held 
by the French and the cockneys try to keep up the illusion that the 
French still hold it by writing French greetings on a_ blackboard 
and hoisting it above the trenches for the Germans to read. They 
wonder at the workmanship of the French trenches and, taught 
by the small detachment left behind, learn the French trick of 
dodging bombs in the firing trench by rushing to either side of the 
traverse, and make a happy game of it. It has its dramatic ending 
when the battalion wit, one of a party that goes out to bring in a 
wounded Frenchman, draws the fire from the rescue party by— 
having dressed in a discarded pair of French baggy red breeches 
and kepi, and made up with black moustachios and an imperial— 
standing in the glare of light and screaming: “Veev la France! 
A baa la Bosh!” 

Anti-Aircraft is devoted to a Blue Marine’s struggles, while on 
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that duty, to raise a truck-patch. A German Taube discovers the 
hiding place of the detachment and in the thick of the bombard- 
ment that follows, the Blue Marine, who loves his carrots and 
radishes “because the greater part of his life had been lived at sea 
in touch with nothing more yielding than a steel plate or a hard 
plank,” rushes out and braves death, to return with his report of 
the casualties that the “Tauby blighters” had inflicted on killed car- 
rots, a severely wounded radish-bed and onions slightly wounded by 
bits of gravel. He comes back from a trip for the mail, to be 
stopped by a mate, with the report of losses. “Car hit, badly dam- 
aged, and down by the stern; gun out of action—mounting smashed ; 
the sergeant hit, piece of his starboard leg carried away; and five 
men slightly wounded” is the report. “Strewth” sighs the amateur 
gardener, “I thought you was going to tell me that my garden had 
been gott-strafed.”’ 

A night patrol is sent out to reconnoiter a mine crater between 
the lines, where is was suspected that a tunnel was being started 
to run under the British trench. Its mission is to verify, and, if so, 
to bomb the miners and wreck the mine entrance. The final recon- 
noissance ends with the bringing up of the detail. 

“Each man had brought about a dozen small bombs and one large 
one packed with a high explosive. Before leaving the ditch each 
man tied his own lot in one bundle, bringing the ends of the fuses 
together and tying them with their ends as nearly as possible level, 
so that they could be lit at the same time. Each had with him one 
of those tinder pipe lighters which are ignited by the sparks of a 
little wheel. When Ainsley had placed the men on the edge of the 
crater, he gave the word, and each man lit his tinder, holding it so 
as to be sheltered from sight of the German trench, behind the flap 
of his mackintosh. Then each took a separate piece of fuse about 
a foot long, and, at a whispered word from Ainsley, pressed the 
end into the glowing tinder. Almost at the same instant the four 
fuses began to burn, throwing out a fizzing jet of sparks. As his 
length of fuse caught, each man said “Ready” in a low tone; Ainsley 
immediately said “Light!” and each instantly directed the jet of 
sparks into the tied bundle of the bomb-fuses’ ends. The instant 
each man saw his own bundle well ignited he said “Lit!” and thrust 
the fuse ends into the soft mud. Being so waterproofed as to burn 
if necessary completely under water, this made no difference to the 
fuses, except that it smothered the sparks and showed only a curling 
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smoke-wreath. But the first sparks had evidently been seen, for 
the bomb party heard shoutings and a rapidly increasing fire from 
the German lines. A light flared upward near the mine-crater. 
Ainsley said, ““Now!—and take good aim.” The men scrambled 
over until they could see the black entrance of the mine shaft, toss- 
ing their bundles of bombs as nearly as they could into and around 
it. In the pit below, Ainsley had a momentary glimpse of half a 
dozen faces, gleaming white in the strong light, upturned and staring 
at him; from somewhere down there a pistol snapped twice, and 
the bullets hissed past over their heads. The party ducked back 
below the ridge of earth, and as a rattle of rifle fire commenced to 
break out along the whole length of the German line, they lit from 
their tinder the fuses of a couple of bombs especially reserved for 
the purpose, and tossed them as nearly as they could into the Ger- 
man trench, a score of paces away. Their fuses being cut much 
shorter than the others, the bombs exploded almost instantly, and 
Ainsley and his party leapt down to the level ground and raced 
across to the wire.” 





For a lively sketch of bombing and counter-attack the story of 
A Benevolent Neutral is to be commended. An American sergeant, 
Rawbon, who has enlisted in the Army Service Corps to get first- 
hand information of how his millionaire father’s motor trucks stand 
up in service, pays a visit to the first line with a British subaltern. 
He shows marked ability as a bomb-thrower when he' forgets his 
attitude of benevolent neutrality and the following extract is worth 
the re-printing : 

“Two men were lighting and passing up bombs to the sergeant, 
who, standing clear out in the open, grabbed and hurled the balls 
with extraordinary dancing and prancing and arm-swinging series 
of contortions, while the crowded trench laughed and applauded 

* * * Bomb after bomb whizzed hard and true across the 
hollow, just skimmed the breastwork, struck on the trench wall 
that showed beyond and a foot above it, and feil behind the barri- 
cade. Billowing smoke clouds and gusts of flame leaped and flashed 
above the parapet. Courtenay saw the chance and took it. He 
plunged out into the lake of mud and ploughed through it to the 
barricade, the men swarming behind him, and the sergeant’s bombs 
hurtling with trailing streams of sparks over the heads.” 


The fact that the American had in his time been a minor league 
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pitcher makes clear his ability to bomb a trench where the regular 
bombers fell short of the mark. 

Drill is the story of Sergeant “Cut-the-Time” in a barracks square 
driving rookies to cut down their drill for Action Front by frac- 
tions of a second; lashing them with tongue and threats of extra 
drill, while his victims, in the refuge of the canteen, outdo even his 
flights of profanity. Arrived at the front the battery goes into 
action in the open to silence a big enemy gun that is being hauled 
by a twenty-horse team. They bracket their target in two shots 
“and the battery burst into a roar of fire, the blazing flashes run- 
ning up and down the line of guns like the reports of a gigantic 
Chinese fire-cracker. Over the long team of the German gun a 
thick cloud of white smoke hung heavily, burst following upon burst 
and hail after ‘hail of shrapnel sweeping the men and the horses 
below.” 

A heavy enemy gun retaliates and gets its bracket. “The battery 
changes to high explosive and the big gun is hit fair. Then comes 
the frantic race for cover before the big enemy shells wipe out the 
light battery. * * * The heavy shell had landed fairly on top of 
the spot where their gun had stood, where the empty cartridge cases 
had been flung in a heap from the breech. If they had been ten or 
twenty seconds later in getting clear, it chey had taken a few seconds 
longer over the coming into action or limbering up, a few seconds 
more to the firing of their rounds, the whole gun and detach- 
ae. =e = 

So the battery plunges in behind the cover of timber while the 
gunners profanely bless old “Cut-the-Time.” 





* DISCUSSION ON 
A PLEA FOR A MISSION AND DOCTRINE. 


Mayor T. H. Low, Retrrep, U. S. M. C. 


HE editor has requested further discussion of Major Russell’s 

scholarly article. The article proves that its writer is thor- 

oughly up-to-date in emphasizing the value of indoctrination, 
as well as in advocacy of boards of experts and the study of psy- 
chology in order to prove efficiency. He would rely on boards to 
better the morale, to fix the mission, and to formulate the doctrine, 
while he would rely on psychology to improve both discipline and 
leadership. By these modern methods, then, five out of the eight 
factors which make up efficiency would be benefitted. 

The article with the comments proves so conclusively the confu- 
sion and difficulty arising over the use of the word doctrine that it 
would seem questionable whether it would not be better, as well as 
safer, to stick to some of the old terms with which everyone is 
familiar. It would seem, however, that the theory of indoctrina- 
tion involves nothing more nor less than the higher training, so 
that leaders of each unit become capable, not only of performing 
their own duties, but those of the next higher rank, in so far, at 
least, as concerns their own special unit. 

The conditions of modern warfare require more than the old- 
time inculcating of blind mechanical obedience. Thus inculcating 
of doctrine demands more than the development of a mere auto- 
maton, powerless to act except under orders. Subordinates today 
must need be trained to fight independently, in such a way as best 
to promote the common aim. The need of initiative is thus no 
longer limited to leaders, but is demanded at least to some extent 
of all subordinates, though in varying degrees. The training of 
this individual initiative is indoctrinating the leaders of units so 
that, no matter how widely separated the units may be, all may 
act in unison to achieve the common atm. 


*Contributed by Major John H. Russell, U. S. Marine Corps, in the June number 
of the Marine Corps Gazer 
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The minds of subordinates must be trained to be attuned to their 
leaders so that, no matter what the emergency, harmony, unity, and 
close co-operation of effort are ensured. In addition, therefore, to 
the training to gain uniformity in the mechanical movements, we 
must indoctrinate to gain uniformity in the mental processes as 
well. As we inoculate against physical ills, so must we today in- 
doctrinate against mental ones. 

This requires that subordinates must need take up the role of un- 
derstudy, so that each of them, in the event of having to act inde- 
pendently, may be able to do as his leader would have him do. 

Inculcating doctrine is not only difficult, but it has other disad- 
vantages. It makes increased demands on leaders, as well as on 
subordinates. Since officers can only be indoctrinated by the close 
association which brings about free interchange of ideas, the leader 
can no longer rely on maintaining his authority by a policy of 
splendid isolation. He must be able to justify his leadership. Dis- 
cipline will surely suffer if there exists any danger of familiarity 
breeding contempt. Moreover, leaders cannot hope to indoctrinate 
their subordinates, unless they themselves think clearly. Their own 
decisions must be freed of caprice and vacillation and based on hard 
common sense, as well as be thoroughly consistent. To inspire 
loyalty, which is so essential to team work, trust and confidence 
must be mutual. Leaders must lose al] fear of subordinates getting 
out of hand. They must decentralize, in order to insure that all 
their subordinates are practised in the same habits of thought and 
manner of arriving at decisions. 

In spite of the apparent requirement of permanence of station, 
not often attainable in the Marine Corps—the task of its indoctrina- 
tion need not present any special terrors. Owing to its small size 
and organization, methods of training are easily standardized and 
needed lessons quickly permeate throughout the entire Corps. Sin- 
gularly fortunate in its traditions, and in the power of control 
afforded its Commandant, it is peculiarly adapable as well as mobile 
and loyal. 

But after all that can be said about doctrine, though there may 
be many different ways of obtaining a desired result, there can only 
be one best way. The more the training ensures that all follow that 
way, the better. It makes comparatively little difference what the 
method of training is, or by what name it is called, provided that 
each and everyone may be depended upon, whatever the emergency, 
to do the proper thing at the proper time. 
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OUR ADVERTISING POLICY. 


The advertising policy to which the GazETTE is committed by the 
unanimous opinion of the Board of Control, excludes any advertise- 
ment of an obnoxious or fraudulent article. 

That this policy has been scrupulously followed in the initial 
number of the GazeETTE will be apparent on reading the advertising 
section. No other policy is defensible. Subscribers may patronize 
our advertisers with confidence in their integrity and services; ad- 
vertisers are protected against association in the advertising section 
with fraudulent concerns. 

We hope to impress all subscribers to the GAZETTE with the de- 
sirability of patronizing our advertisers when the need of any article 
or services of the nature they advertise arises. The assurance that 
this will be done will hold advertisers and attract other desirable 
ones. 

On the basis of advertising the GAZETTE today is not self-support- 
ing, but is largely so. It is confidently hoped before the end of the 
calendar year that our advertising sources will equal the expenses of 
publication and make it advisable for a farther reduction of dues 
and the subscription price. The Secretary-Treasurer of the Marine 
Corps Association will be glad to extend his services to any member 
or subscriber who wishes to purchase any article advertised, secure 
full information about services offered, or to forward any book 
reviewed in the GAZETTE. 
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